


























ZENITH 


FIRST CHOICE 


THE LITHOGRAPHERS’ FIRST 
CHOICE BY A WIDE MARGIN 


that is ZEN ITH the only 


GEARLESS, SINGLE, ECCENTRIC 
GRAINING MACHINE 














You have only to use a Zenith to know 
why. Themany exclusive features and 
a consistent performance record have 
given the Zenith its enviable reputa- 
tion. No lithographer has ever bought 
any but Zeniths after using his first 


Zenith Plate Graining Machine 
We Buy and Sell all makes 


of Lithographic Presses 
ASK FOR THE LIST OF ZENITH USERS 


ZARKIN MacHINE CompaANy 


335 East 27th Street New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of ZENITH . . . The Only Gearless Single Eccentric Graining Machine 
ai 


























Have you received our descrip- 


tive folder which illustrates and 


tells you all about this new 


development in Offset Blacks ? 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


Makers of 


PULP AND DRY COLORS FOR ALL 
VARNISHES AND DRYERS PRINTING PURPOSES 


Main Office and Factory 
11-21 ST. CLAIR PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Service Branches 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
DAYTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON SEATTLE 
JACKSONVILLE DALLAS LOS ANGELES 




















PAPER 
SIZE 


99"% 96" 


YOU'LL BE SURPRISED 
AT THE PRICE 











The Webendorfer Offset Press 


UNUSUAL CONVENIENCE 


Fast— accurate—rugged. Easy to handle. . . with a 
well balanced design having modern construction 
features, including lubricating unit of the automatic 
force-feed oiling system. 





BROAD RANGE OF USEFULNESS 


A “full capacity” press that amply fills the require- 
ments for the “average” offset work—with added use- 
fulness. It is possible to handle six 81x11 sheets up. 











SHEET OFFSET LETTER PRESS WEB UNIT OFFSET 
SHEET SIZE LITTLE 10x15 GIANT lix17 
I2x 18 17x22 
16x22 22 x 34 
22 x 26 American made by and up 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO,, INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A 


















A LOT CAN HAPPEN IN 
FIFTY THREE YEARS 










The world has changed so much since Siebold’s was established in 1882, 
that none of us would know how to act if we suddenly went back to 






those days. 






But some things never change. 53 years of experience in serving 
the lithographic industry have not altered our original principle of 
offering the highest quality and finest service to every customer. 






Supply price list and Offset 





Specimen Book upon request 





Every ink, every lithographic product we handle is backed by our 
own reputation. Offset Black, which has for 30 years been regarded 
as more or less of a problem, is no problem to us. We will gladly have 






our representative call and give you full details on the various Blacks 





we manufacture. 










Siebold’s roller department is fully equipped to supply your wants 
such as Smooth and Grain Leather Rollers, Moleton, and Muslin Covers, 
also full selection of Hand Rollers, both Rubber and Leather for trans- 
ferers and prover’s use. These are of our own manufacture and our 







33 year old reputation is back of every one. 


J. H. « G. B. SIEBOLD, 1c. 


Lithographer’s Supplies 
47 WATTS STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. Phone WA lker 5-9474 





OFFSET BLACKS - COLORS - SAFETY INKS - ROLLERS - MOLLETON - DAMPER COVERS - RUBBER BLANKETS 
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LITHOGRAPHERS SCORE HIT AT N. Y. 
ADVERTISING SHOW 


More than five thousand buyers of printed matter and 
others interested in direct mail literature attended the three- 
day showing of the Direct Mail Advertising Association in 
New York last month and departed with a full appreciation 
of the vital role lithography plays in today’s advertising 
picture. 


All observers agreed that lithography was the dominant 
note of this comprehensive exhibit of all advertising media. 
A survey of the thousands of outstanding specimens pre- 
sented by the several score advertisers in the show revealed 
that approximately 75 per cent of the material was litho- 
graphed. And, a fitting accompaniment to this overwhelming 
lithographic note, was the spectacular four-panel display of 
the New York Photo-Lithographers Association, the largest 
local display in the show. 


Situated at a strategic point in the great display hall, the 
indirect lighting units above the photo-lithographers’ display 
shed rays of illumination on as imposing an array of direct 
mail and promotional literature as has ever been compiled 
for a show of this kind. Samples ranged from simple black 
and white line to delicate pastel tints, four color process jobs 
and rig blowups of full pages Saturday Evening Post ads 
in color. 


OUTSTANDING SPECIMENS SHOWN 


The names of the advertisers whose material was dis- 
played represented a veritable Blue Book of American ad- 
vertisers. Time and time again visitors were heard to remark 
that the quality of the advertisers using lithography spoke 
volumes for its utility as a selling instrument. 


The membership of the New York Photo-Lithographers 
Association functioned as a well-oiled machine in selling the 
product common to all—namely, the photo-lithographic pro- 
cess. While no firms were credited on the association display 
panels with having produced specific jobs, the names of the 
association’s members were prominently displayed in the 


exhibit, 


The show served as a valuable background for individual 
selling activity by the member concerns. Each establishment 
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was assigned a definite time for its salesmen to be on duty at 
the displays. Salesmen sold their companies’ services 
at designated periods. And, in almost every instance, the 
salesmen sold the process first, and their own facilities second. 
At no point was there any conflict, and the smooth function- 
ing of this arrangement was instrumental in developing a 
number of excellent prospects for each of those who partici- 
pated. 

Two New York lithographic concerns took occasion to 
display their own output in conjunction with the direct mail 
show. Ardlee Service, Inc., used one display panel to demon- 
strate the many different types of photo-lithography it has 
turned out during the past year. The scope of this work zan 
from straight line, including several impressive directories, 
to more complicated halftone subjects. Ardlee also distributed 
copies of “Out of Print”, its well known house organ which 
is sent to several thousand buyers and prospects periodically. 


HANDBOOK MAKES DEBUT 


American Offset Corp., also of New York, likewise utilized 
a display panel to spotlight the quality and technique of its 
lithography. The arrangement and subject matter offered by 
this establishment attracted a good deal of favorable atten- 
tion by those who attended the exhibit. 


The piece de resistance of the photo-lithographers’ coop- 
erative activity was the issuance of the first edition of the 
“Handbook of Photo-Lithography”, a 160-page Wire-O- 
bound, lithographically preduced volume designed to sell 
lithography to buyers and users of printing. Every page of 
the book was turned out by a member of the association, firms 
handling from four to 24 pages each. Portions of each insert 
were devoted to an analysis of the process, testimonials by 
outstanding buyers and miscellaneous advertising material. 
The remainder of the pages carried specimens of the work 
characteristic of the organization’s membership. 


As a promotional effort the book is unique in the work of 
graphic arts trade associations. Numereous requests to be in- 
cluded in the book were received from non-members and 
affiliated firms in the trade. But in each case it was pointed 
out that the work was exclusively for the membership and 
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another instance of the valuable sales promotion effort offered 
in the members’ behalf. 

Although produced within a comparatively short period, 
considerable preliminary promotion work went into an en- 
deavor to stimulate interest in the handbook and the photo- 
lithographic process on the part of users and potential users 
in the great New York market. Several newspaper advertise- 
ments were inserted in New York dailies, pointing out the 
purpose and scope of the handbook and inviting those who 
would like to receive it to reserve a ccpy. 

These advertisements produced first-hand evidence of the 
interest of printing buyers in photo-lithography. Numerous 
responses to the ads were received at headquarters, many of 
them from outstanding firms in the commercial and indus- 
trial world. 

Every conceivable variety of work that photo-lithography 


ny PHOTO LITHOGRAPHERS Aol 


can produce is contained within the covers of the handbook. 
Black and white, duotone, single and multi-color jobs are 
graphically illustrated. A number of full page halftones, r¢. 
productions of the work of internationally famous photo. 
graphers, lend additional atmosphere and quality. 


It is expected that the total distribution of the “Handbook 
of Photo-Lithography” will reach 5000 copies. Reservations 
have been received for almost all of these, and the supply 
will undoubtedly be exhausted by customers and prospects 
of New York photo-lithographers, by the time this issue 
reaches readers. Thus, it will not be possible for the asso. 
ciation to supply copies of the handbook to out of town 
establishments desiring them. 


The All-Media Graphic Arts Exhibit itself was heralded 
as one of the most successful advertising shows ever con- 
ducted. For the first time the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
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jation succeeded in securing the full-hearted cooperation of 
JJother advertising media in a unified effort to tell the whole 
idvertising story to all interested parties. Newspapers, gen- 
a] magazines, business papers, radio, car cards, window 
jisplay, outdoor advertising and business film interests 
ected spectacular presentations, each designed to show how 
the specific medium can fit into the advertising picture. And, 
3 an auxiliary, each medium showed how to use direct 
idvertising to round out its promotional job. Thus the least 
smmon denominator in the entire show was direct adver- 
rising. 

In addition to these displays, there were shown the 50 
best direct mail campaigns produced during the past year, 
which were selected by a board of competent judges; and 
an explanation of how 27 different industries use direct 


advertising. 
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As an educational effort the whole activity clicked on all 
cylinders and offered local participants an unparalleled op- 
portunity to tell their own sales story to the hordes of buyers 
and potential buyers who came to seek information. 


Widespread interest in the photo-lithographic activities 
enumerated above have been evinced in all parts of the 
country. The executive secretary has already accepted several 
invitations to outline the scope of this organization’s sales 
promotion and educational program for the benefit of em- 
ploying lithographers in different sections of the country. 
Others desiring information regarding a special local edi- 
tion of the handbook and affliated activities may receive 
full data on request. 

Reproduced on these pages are the displays of the New 
York Photo-Lithographers Association as well as individual 
lithographic establishments that used space. 
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Castman nunounces 


KODALITH STRIPPING FILM (NoRMAL) 


FOR years the Graphic Arts have looked for 
this product. Sooner or later it was bound to 
come—the successor to the wet plate. 

Here it is...a stripping film that has been 
tested, improved, perfected to meet Graphic 
Arts needs. Designed specifically to do away 
with the limitations of the collodion wet 
plate, it means speed... uniformity ...sim- 
plicity...convenience. It is already being 


used regularly in many plants... exclusively 
in some of them. It may be used with arc 
lights and other present equipment, only a 
“‘stay-flat” holder being added. 

An inevitable development, Kodalith Strip- 
ping Film Normal naturally holds out its 
greatest rewards to those who learn to use it 
at once. Write for a demonstration, and for 
the name of your nearest dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Graphic Arts Department, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











ANY membership enrollments, including some of the 
M leading graphic arts establishments in the country, are 
coming into the headquarters of the National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers, evidently in acknowledgment of the 
energetic program of activities which the association is 






pursuing. 

During recent weeks, for example, thirteen concerns have 
become members of the association. A perusal of the list that 
follows will immediately reveal several names of national 
prominence as well as others well known in lithographic 


circles. The List: 


Boro Photo-Lithographers, Inc......... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Commercial Offset Co......................Concord, N. H. 
Court Square Press sce. oston, Mass. 
Foto-Lith Inc......... ae Cincinnati, O. 
A. J. Geiseler.......... suse New York, N. Y. 
General Printing Co., Inc............ Springfield, Mass. 
Howard-Duckett Co.........................Kingsport, Tenn. 
Intelligencer Ptg. Co., The....................Lancaster, Pa. 
I I Tc ssecssssnnssininicnionaas Newark, N. J. 
National Capital Press, Inc......... Washington, D. C. 
Remington Rand, Inc.....................,Bridgeport, Conn. 
eR «eres ‘Minneapolis, Minn. 
Telegraph Press, The..................... Harrisburg, Pa. 



















From all parts of the country have come enthusiastic com- 
ments on the valuable work this association is performing 
for its membership. Observers have stressed in particular 
the fact that the industry promotional program this organi- 
zation is pushing is sufficiently broad in scope to really sell 
the photo-lithographic process. Thus, buyers are being ap- 
pealed to, either directly or through the membership, with a 
view to laying bare the facts concerning photo-lithography, 
its importance as an advertising instrument and its applic- 
ability to the user’s problems. 


















Indicative of the broad aspect of this association’s work is 
the participation in the graphic arts exhibit of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association at the three-day showing held 
last month at the Hotel Pennsylvania. The show’s dominant 
display was that of the New York Photo-Lithographers Asso- 
ciation. Buyers were impressed with both the quality and 
variety of spectacular samples of photo-lithography shown. 
No individual firm identification was attached to any one of 
the numerous specimens exhibited. Instead, the group banded 
together in a unified effort to sell photo-lithography. 














As an accessory to the show, the New York group pro- 
duced — cooperatively — the “Handbook of Photo-Lithog- 
taphy”—a striking 180-page book produced lithographically, 
telling the industry’s story to the buying public. Included 
were several papers on “Why We Use Lithography,” writ- 
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OUTSTANDING FIRMS JOIN THE ASSOCIATION 


ten by prominent buyers in varied industries. The scope of 
the volume covered every conceivable phase of photo-lithog- 
raphy from simple black and white line work to beautiful 
four-color halftones. 


By selling the process to users, this association believes 
it is performing a valuable all-industry job. It is paving the 
way for individual sales effort by members and non-mem- 
bers alike. The broadminded viewpoint it has adopted in 
carrying out its task of educating the potential users of 
lithography is reacting favorably, to the end that recogni- 
tion of these efforts is being daily recorded in the very def- 
inite form of a rising membership roster, typical of which 
are the concerns listed above. 


CPANSD 


An Invitation to Members of the 
N. A. P. L. 


Plans are already under way to create a special sales pro- 
motion issue in the January number of THE PHOTO.- 
LITHOGRAPHER. The issue will be replete with out- 
standing illustrations of the widely varied and beautiful 
effects produced by the photo-lithographic process. 

An invitation is extended to every member of the Asso- 
ciation to send to headquarters, 1776 Broadway, New York 
City, the outstanding advertising piece lithographed in his 
plant during the year 1935. Facts on copy preparation, pro- 
duction and results that customers received from each piece 
should accompany the material mailed in. 

After the material is in hand the secretary will prepare an 
article on the advertising pieces submitted. Type will be set 
and the reproduction proofs with provisions for halftones, 
etc., sent members so each can lithograph an insert for in- 
clusion in the January number. 

Each member contributing will be permitted to send in the 
names of one hundred buyers of printing to whom he wishes 
the January issue mailed. Distribution will be made from 
headquarters to avoid duplication, take advantage of bulk 
mailing, etc. 

The January issue should be an impressive parade of 
outstanding lithographic pieces turned out by our member- 
ship during the year 1935. Here is a real opportunity to 
present to your customers factual evidence of what lithog- 
raphy is doing for outstanding buyers—a sales promotion 
campaign which no single house can undertake and one 
which should go far toward increasing sales for those who 
cooperate. 

Let us have your outstanding lithographic piece before 
December roth. 



















FOR INCREASED SALES 


CUT-OUTS ARE OFTEN MORE EFFECTIVE 
THAN AN EXTRA COLOR & COSTS LESS 


Note the “Difference in 


ATTENTION 
GETTING VALUE 


The CUT-OUT idea 
attracts more favorable 
attention than the 
Square Piece 


















OUR SERVICE CONSISTS OF 


DIES, DIE CUTTING 
MOUNTING © 
& FINISHING 
TO THE TRADE 


oss Sn. 
e Advertisers ‘Prefer ip | 


WINDOW DISPLAYS—COUNTER CARDS AND DIRECT Fas 
MAIL PIECES THAT ARE DIE CUT hot 


SERVICE DIE CUTTING CO. 
WaAlker 5-3853 155 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 




































Major 
Wallace W. Kirby 









Many a war veteran will recall the famous “Printing 
Train” that used to rumble across France’s shell-torn rutted 
wads just back of the front firing lines. For an army geared 
‘othe efficiency of a modern war machine that train was a 
al part of manoeuvers. Its function was to furnish printed 
‘ocuments quickly and efficiently. An innovation in warfare, 
he forty trucks that comprised the train were the brain- 
child of a man who even at that time was a seasoned printer 
ind who today is head of one of Washington’s best known 
wthographic establishments. 










The wartime Lieutenant-Colonel who devised the train 
nd who was in charge of the American Base Printing Plant 
was Wallace W. Kirby, today’s president of the Kirby Litho- 
graphic Co. Under his direction the army engineer corps 
turned out sufficient printed data to guide a force of a million 
men in action. His duties also included equipping the A.E.F. 
‘or photography, lithography, photo-engraving, letterpress 
ointing and drafting. 








A native Capitolite, Wallace Kirby entered the business 
‘orld in the employ of the Norris-Peters Co., Washington 
hoto-lithographers, later to join the A. B. Graham Co., 
nd several local letterpress establishments. 






1 





With this experience he entered the government service 
11901, winning a civil service appointment as map-printer’s 
‘sistant in the U. S. Geological Survey. In this capacity he 
‘presented the United States at the Pan-American Exposi- 
‘on, in Buffalo, lithographing maps of the Niagara frontier. 







\\ 
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An Outstanding Gentleman 


President 
Kirby Lithographic 
Co. 





A year later he was chosen plate-printer’s assistant, U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, where he became well versed 
in the art of steel and copperplate printing. After four 
years of service he was transferred to the lithographic section 
of the same bureau, where he remained until 1917, resigning 
to enter the army. 


He was commissioned Captain, Engineers Corps, and as- 
signed to duty, War Department, Washington, D. C., where 
he directed the graphic arts equipping functions mentioned 
above. 


From General Pershing Lt. Col. Kirby received a special 
letter of commendation; from France, the Legion of Honor; 
from the American Government the Purple Heart, and two 
recommendations for the Distinguished Service Medal. In 
1919 he was commissioned Major, Corps of Engineers, Regu- 
lar Army and assigned to duty as office in charge, Engineer 
Reproduction Plant, Washington. In 1922 he represented 
the War Department at the Brazilian Centennial Exposi- 
tion in Rio de Janeiro. A year later he supervised the instal- 
lation of the Army Map Plant in Panama. And in 1924 he 
was assigned Director of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing by President Coolidge to reorganize that Institution. 


Resigning from the Army in 1925, he accepted the vice- 
presidency of the Premier and Potter Press Co., New York 
City. Two years later he organized the Kirby Lithographic 
Co., which he has headed and directed ever since. 
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CONSIDER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
GELB HOT SPOT ELIMINATOR 
The Gelb Hot Spot Eliminator does away with the danger of the hot spot 


on the copy board, or printing frame. 
The soft, diffused, indirect light means less retouching. 





ctaran Also makes possible the use of much smaller stops for greater definition. 


The Gelb Hot Spot Eliminator can be applied to your pres- 
ent Gelb camera or printing lamp equipment at small cost. 


PRICE—Single Pair Lights with Hot Spot Eliminator, $180. 
We guarantee a 50% saving in Time, Annoyance and 


© ae 
Expense. sane Il 
HOT SPOT 
ELIMINATORS 
S.F.116 


WRITE FOR A DEMONSTRATION 








REFLECTOR 
25°x46" 


—rrisnew. THE GELB LAMP MFG. CO. “IF IT IS NEW. 
T'S A GELB” 250 WEST 54th STREET NEW YORK CITY ss 4 om 
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FOR OFFSET PROCESSES 


We carry large and varied stocks for all your immediate 
requirements . . . making orders for regular or special sizes, 
colors, weights and finishes are carefully and quickly 
executed. Learn to try us first. 


Pas 


Our envelope manufacturing department can supply any style or size of envelope for the 


broadsides and catalogues which you produce. 


ROYAL CARD & PAPER CO. 


t “A GRADE FOR EVERY USE” 
* ELEVENTH AVENUE AND 25th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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a forgotten the name of the philosopher who is 
credited with the saying “the world changes; only human 
nature remains constant” or words to that effect. 

Having no especial leaning toward Freud or our own 
eminent Doctor Dorsey, I can’t be certain of the constancy of 
human behavior (even though a buyer). No one, I am sure, 
will question the truism that the world does change. While 
changes are under way in every direction, changes in the 
business world of today are quite significant and the buyer 
is faced with the herculean task of keeping abreast of chang- 
ing conditions in every line of industry. 

For in today’s fast changing picture, standards in every 
industry are undergoing radical changes, to make way for or 
be replaced by something else little dreamed of just a few 
years ago. 

Offset lithography in comparison with relief or letterpress 
printing, is a comparative recent method of reproduction. 
While the “rubber blanket” principle has been actually in 
use for about 30 years, it has been only in the past decade that 
offset lithography has been generally used and somewhat 
understood. In the last five years, particularly, offset has 
made giant strides in the field of commercial reproduction. 

How does the buyer determine what process should be 
used for his particular job? Is there any yardstick by which a 
buyer can measure his selection? What are the factors behind 
the selection of any given job? 

These are vital and important questions and unless the 
buyer of today has an understanding of them he can’t give 
his company or his clients the service that they are entitled 
to receive. 

In choosing the method by which a piece of advertising 
literature should be produced, the buyer must necessarily 
weigh many factors before making his decision. 

First and most fundamental is that every process has its 
place. Everything that I know of has its strength and its 
weakness. 

Second, for certain purposes, one process is better suited 
to. a particular problem than another process. Just as adver- 
lising in its various forms does not claim that any one form 
is the only kind the advertiser should use to obtain the best 
results, so it is with the graphic arts. 

No one, for example, will claim that an advertiser should 
use only magazines, or only newspapers, or only billboards, or 
only radio, or only printed matter. Everything depends on 
the particular problem in hand. The advertising man asks: 
What is the aim? Who is to be reached? What is the appro- 
Ptiation? and so on. 

Exactly the same problem confronts the user of direct 
advertising in its relation to printed matter. First, what is 
the format of the piece? That is, its size, number of pages, 
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AN AGENCY MAN LOOKS AT LITHOGRAPHY 
By Jules Boday 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


kind of stock, quantity, colors of ink, binding, etc. Next, the 
nature of the product. Then, the recipient of the message 
and similar factors. 

There are certain types of sales promotion pieces which, 
because of definite price advantage, fall naturally into the 
offset lithography field. The first of these is advertising dis- 
plays. Where the run is fairly large, the lithographic industry 
reproduces practically the entire output in this country. 

The greater portion of window streamers, pennants and 
banners are also reproduced by offset. Car cards, where the 
run warrants, are also a logical lithographic medium. “Blow- 
ups” of advertisements—that is, enlarged reproduction of ads 
that will appear or have appeared in magazines or other 
media—are strictly a job for offset lithography. 


One of the sheets in the Sealex Linoleum portfolio. 

Contained in the attractive brown binder are a set 

of sheets, each measuring 12x18 inches, telling the 
Sealex advertising story to dealers. 





Here's further 
Dramatization 
of 


LINOLEUM’S LASTING BEAUTY 
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RE-GRAIN YOUR OWN PLATES 


IN YOUR OWN SHOP AT A COST OF 
ONLY A FEW PENNIES A PLATE 








CRESS — 











NICKEL TOP PLATES do not lose their grain. Regraining 


is done by removing the old work. 


This is accomplished by leaving the used plate in an over- 
night bath of SILOX, an inexpensive re-claiming 


solution. 


Old work is removed, giving you a new nickel top plate with 
grain intact and no possible chance of the old work 


66 ° 99 
ghosting. 


NICKEL TOP plates have the durability of printers’ “nickel 
types,” the excellent fineness of aluminum and per- 





fect dampening capacity. 


Full details on request 
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LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. 


63 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A little thought in planning, the addifion of on Ensemble Display or two—ond the 
linoleum department becomes something apart from the ordinary. The most discrimi- 
nating customer can find the one right pattern in such a “section” as this illustrated. 
And becouse it is displayed correctly, decision is an easy matter—and the element 
of price becomes of secondary importance. Photo from The Hecht Co, Washington. _ 


SEALEX LINOLEUM 


Another of the Sealex sheets is reproduced above. 
The “combination run” job mentioned in this article 
is shown below. It is a standard 814 x11 unit. 
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So-called “art” subjects where a definite “soft” feel is 
required to match the artist’s painting, pastel subjects for 
example are ideal for offset reproduction. We recently ran a 
reproduction of a Rembrandt painting, “The Night Watch,” 
lithographed in 4-color process offset. These prints were 
given away as a radio premium by the Beechnut Packing 
Company. Offset was selected because it was the process that 
reproduced the character of the oil painting to a better degree 
than other processes. It was just a few years ago that subjects 
of this nature required at least 6 colors to obtain a good 
match of the painting. 


Very often one of the aims of a piece of promotional liter- 
ature is the creation of a feeling of “class.” This atmosphere 
can frequently be achieved through the lithographic process. 
Here, for instance, is a portfolio containing numerous illus- 
trations in a single color, that carried out the object of the 
manufacturer. The job was done entirely by offset lithog- 
raphy. 

Another type of job which the advertiser has found prac- 
tical and economical in offset is the small run job where the 
quantity desired is only a few hundred copies. Some time 
ago, we needed 150 copies of an insert, which is shown below. 
The cost of the job was nine dollars complete. Notice the 
large halftone. Comparing this with letterpress printing, the 
total, including plate, stock, make-ready and running would 
have been at least eighteen dollars. 


These small jobs are known as “combination run” jobs; 
they are-run in combination form with other jobs; usually 
eight or sixteen pieces are run together on a hand fed cylinder 
press. Where an insert is without halftone, but all line work, 
the cost is considerably less. The cost for the insert men- 
tioned was only a fraction of what it would have been by 
any other process. The prevailing trade practice is to quote 
on an initial run of 100 copies, plus a few cents extra for 
each additional hundred. Combination run prices include 
the cost of paper—generally a 20 substance sulphite bond. 
Delivery of these combination run jobs require about 3 days. 
If job is needed in quicker time, a premium is charged for 
faster delivery. 

Other direct mail pieces which were reproduced by offset 
lithography primarily because of that definite feel of “class” 
are folders for a nationally known roofing concern and bcok- 
lets for a liquor distributor. They are shown below: 


The roofing folders were handled in duo-tone, litho- 
graphed in pleasing duo-tone color combinations on a 60 
substance offset stock with a special finish. To add still 
further to the “class” atmosphere, it was decided to have a 
french fold rather than the customary single fold for an 
814 x 11 size folder. 

The McCallum piece was an 8-page self cover book, litho- 
graphed on a 100 substance white special finish offset stock. 
It was a 2-color job with very satisfactory results. The pages 
consisted of a series of newspaper ads. Lithographer was 
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furnished with press proofs of the ads which in turn were 
reduced by lithographer to size required. 

The reader would have to see the actual copies of all of 
these pieces in their full colors to appreciate the samples 
fully. 

Reprints of booklets, folders, broadsides and printed mate- 
rial where type has been thrown in and no electros available, 
are handled more economically by offset where the quantity 
warrants. 

In offset, practically any kind of stock can be run for the 
best halftone work. Paper manufacturers today are making 
offset papers in a wide range of special finishes with practi- 
cally little, if any, increase in the cost of paper. Many pleas- 
ing and beautiful effects are thus secured. 

Another feature of offset paper is their bulk. A 60, 70 or 
80 substance offset stock seems to create more “character” 
than a heavier weight coated or super or English finish paper. 

Folding rarely cracks offset paper and for self mailers it is 


ideal. 


Now, for a word of caution to my readers. While I have 
stressed lithography and tried to show you why a job “ge 
that way” I feel the picture would not be quite complete 
unless I pointed out a few important and true facts. 


Lithography is not and does not claim to be a “cure-all” 
for all jobs. For certain types of jobs, lithography cannot 
compare with letterpress. Then, again, with offset lithog. 
raphy having taken a good deal of business away from the 
printer especially during the depression years, an influx of 
newcomers are starting up almost overnight. This has led 
and will lead to a condition where the average buyer will 
find it ever more difficult to differentiate between that which 
is false and that which is fundamentally sound. 


After all, there are no short cuts to quality, which can only 
be obtained by experience and perspiration. 


Common sense and experience are still indispensable for 
intelligent buying. Both will be needed in ever increasing 
doses in the future. 


Strikingly original are the Barret Flying Reporter’s Sky Views of notable American 
cities. The cover of one in this series is reproduced below (left). At the right is a 
page from the McCallum advertising prospectus also mentioned in the article on these 
pages. The Barret folders are 81x11 inches; the McCallum booklet 11x14 inches. 
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THE SCOTCH THAT CIRCLES THE GLOBE 


SCOTS WHISKY 


WHEN ORDERING SCOTCH, ASK FOR ‘McCALLUM’S PERFECTION 
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Miehle Two-Color Offset 
Press—Unit Construction 





THE MIEHLE OFFSET PRESS 
MEETS TODAY'S PRODUCTION NEEDS 












@ 4100-5000 possible impressions per hour, depending on press 
size... as long as the job requires ... without sacrificing quality. 
Not the unusual case, but the regular, everyday performance of 
Miehle Offset Presses. Quality work at high speed ... that's what 
enables you to get and hold profitable business. 








Miehle Unit Construction provides complete interchangeability of 
parts, plates and jobs on presses of the same size. Since each unit 
is the same, pressmen can readily operate either single or multi- 
color presses. 








Every lithographer should investigate the Miehle Offset Press. 
Write today for illustrated folder and full specifications. 








POWERED BY SIZES AND SPEEDS 
No. 69 — 46 x6714—4100 per hour in accurate register 
K I M B L E No. 57—41x5514—4500 per hour in accurate register 
ELECTRIC MOTORS No. 44—29x43 -—5000 per hour in accurate register 





MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 






Plate Making Equipment 


for any size press! 





The MILES MACHINERY COM- 
PANY has the facilities for sup- 
plying your plate making equip- 
menf no mafter what size press 
you employ in your plant. The 
a —— design of our Offset equipment is 
based upon practical experience 
. . . ==free from all unnecessary gad- 
tinny eaiin.: ap See wi gets—and priced exactly right. 


MILES Vacuum Back — unexcelled 
for lightness, simplicity, and Ten years’ experience supplying 


efficiency itself. 
the needs of the country’s fore- 
most platemakers has qualified 
us to make any type of instfalla- 
tion. If you have any plate mak- 


ing problems, let us solve them 


for you. 





You owe it to yourself to inquire... 
NOW! 


The new MILES Layout Table priced low to 
incite immediate purchase. ¢ 


Mites Macuinery Company 


18 EAST 16th STREET Telephone: 
New York, N. Y. SPring 7-4756 





Spee talists in new and rebuilt equipment for offset, photo- 


enuwraciney., electroly pmeyg. and ste realy ping 
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New York 
Photo-Lithographers’ Association 


Banded together for the purpose of developing to the fullest degree the broad possibilities of 
the photo-lithographic process, the membership of this association is constantly striving to 

@ improve the quality of its output and to extend to buyers all the benefits of its wide range of 3 
service. Users of lithography as well as potential users can assure themselves the best possible 

results by conferring with the concerns listed below. 


ow 


Officers and Directors 


J.R. PIGOTT, Jr. . . . . . . President JAMESF.OASTLER . .. . ._ Dzirector 
C.J,.HEROLD .. . . . _ Vice-President L.B.ROSENSTADT . . . .. ._ Director 
WM.J.VOLZ . .. . . . . Treasurer W.E.SODERSTROM. . ._ Exec. Sec’y 


Active Members 


AcME Pooto OrFrseT CorporaTION. . . . . 216 East 45th Street . . . . New York City 
ArpteE Servick, Inc. . . . . . . . . 28 West23rd Street . . . . New York City 
Gray Puoro-Orrset CorporaTION . . . . . 216 East 45th Street . . . . New York City 
K.L.M. Process Co.,Inc. . . . . . . . 305 East 45th Street . . . . New York City 
Laure Process Company . . . . . . . 480CanalStreet . . . . . New York City 
Nationa ProcessCo. . . . . . . . +. 75 Warick Street . . . . . New York City 
N. Y. LirHocrapHinc Corp. . . . . . . 37 East 18th Street . . . . New York City 
Puoto-LitHo Servicz,Inc. . . . . . .  . 145 Hudson Street . . .. New York City 
Puoto Repropuction CorporaTION . . . . 100Sixth Avenue . . . . . New York City 
PotycrapHic Co.or America,INc.. . . . . 304 East 45th Street . . . . New York City 
Reen_ & Hacker, Inc. . . . . . . . ~~. 37 East 18th Street ssi. . New York City 
Sackett & WiLtiAMs LiTHOoGRAPHING CorPporaTION Thomson Ave. & Manly Street . Long Island City 
Joun S.SwirtCo.,Inc.. . . . . . . . 230 West 17th Street . . . . New York City 
Ropert WetckE OrrseTCo.,Inc. . . . . . 6 Varick Street . . . . . New York City 


Associate Members 





Boro Puoto-LitHocraPHERs, INc. . 25 Lafayette Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Cuartes BrunincCo.,Inc.. . . . . . . 102 ReadeStret . . . . . New York City 
Hupson Brive & PHoto Print Co.,Inc. . . . 22 Greenwich Street . . . . New York City 
Kenny Press, Inc. . . . . . . . . . 397MarketStreet . . . . . Newark,N. J. 
Newick Bros.,Inc. . . . . . . . . . 187Sylvan Avenue . . . . Newark,N. J. 
PassANTINO Printinc Co.,INc.. . . . . . 250 West 4gth Street . . . . New York City 
RecorpING & StatisticaL Corp. . . . . . 102MaidenLane . . . . . New York City 
Ropert TELLER Sons & DorNER . . . . =~. ‘311 West 43rd Street . . . . New York City 
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YOU CANNOT RUN AN OFFSET PRESS WITH 


ROLLERS ON THE FLOOR 








—_—__—___—— 











Wash up 
small presses 
in 5 minutes 


Hundreds of plants have in- 
stalled Baldwin Press Washers 
and are free of all old-time difh- 
culties. 

Save from 

60 to 90% of 
Wash-up Time 


Eliminate danger of damage to 
rollers and spindles. The device 
becomes an integral part of the 
press; lasts as long as the machine 


itself; cannot scratch, mar or wear Speed up 
the ink drum; is out of the way, production 
yet always ready. 
The 
Write for Details and 

Free Trial Offer BALDWIN 
mentioning make and model PRESS 

of your presses WA SHER 











vom 


WILLIAM GEGENHEIMER, Inc. 


OFFSET PRESS ENGINEERING 
78 ROEBLING STREET—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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- Aluminum and Zinc 


PLATES 


for 


OFFSET PRESS 

ROTARY PRESS 

FLAT BED PRESS 
TIN 


Graining and Regraining 
FOR THE TRADE 


THE NATIONAL LITHO PLATE CO. 


Established 1917 
Tel: PUlaski 5-3090 
35-37 MEADOW ST. BROOELYN. N. Y. 
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ZINC AND 
ALUMINUM PLATES 


Ungrained—-Grained—Regrained 











SERVICE PLUS 
QUALITY 








Largest in the World 












41-43 Box St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





4260 
Phones: Evergreen 9- 4261 





We make a specialty of graining glass. 
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MULTIGRAPHING CO. 
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will meet your most 
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Specialists in 


























































ADDRESSING MAILING ; 
MULTIGRAPHING FILLING-IN or 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

SALES LETTERS PRINTING th 

ph 

RUSH J 303 West 42™*St.cilae |f 
WORKe New York _N.Y. lil 
Tel. PEnnsylvania 6-0065 - 7278 
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SHADING 
MEDIUMS 


FOR ART WORK ON STONE, 
METAL G CARD BOARD 


Invented 7 Benjamin Day 
Used by the leading Lithogra- 
bhers and ‘Photo Engravers of 
the “World. 


BEN DAY. Inc 
118 E. 281n Street, New York 










































































HE purpose of this office is to foster interest in Italy, her 
people, her accomplishments, her resorts and her centers 
of artistic and historic importance. 






The best way to accomplish this purpose, we believe, is 
through the medium of pictures, actual photographs of these 
scenic and historic splendors which so vividly portray their 
beauty and interest that anyone viewing them will be fired 
with a desire to visit Italy and see the subjects in their 
original magnitude. 























Naturally, in contacting the public on the scale in which 
this office operates, it is impossible to use only the original 
photographs. Some method of reproduction had to be chosen 
which would present the pictures and the correlated stories 
¢flectively and economically. We have found that photo- 
lithography is the ideal medium for this purpose. 













A monthly tourist news bulletin which this office produces 
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WHY A TOURIST AGENCY USES LITHOGRAPHY 
by GOFFREDO PANTALEONI 


Manager, Italian Tourist Information Office of the Royal Italian Government 





ARE YOU WILLING TO LEARN? 


1. Discuss two important developments that have im- 
proved the flexibility of typewritten matter for use in photo- 
lithography. 

2. How can the estimate requested by a customer or pros- 
pect be used most profitably as a sales instrument by the 
lithographer ? 


3. In what ways can lithography be employed as an auxili- 
ary to more effective radio broadcast advertising? 


4. Why is color a valuable advertising aid and in what 
ways can’t be used most profitably in the lithographed pres- 
entation? 


5. List the chief elements that enter into the creation of an 
effective advertisement. Discuss the interrelationship of each. 


6. (a) Illustrate by sketches the following parts of a lith- 
ographic press: plate cylinder, ink rollers, paper cylinder, 
water rollers, blanket cylinders. 

(b) Indicate by arrows the direction in which each cylinder 
travels. 

(c) Show the progress of paper from feeder to pile. 


7. How can the sales and mechanical divisions of a litho- 
graphic establishment be coordinated so that both will work 
harmoniously ? 





photo-lithographically is an excellent example of the efficiency 
of the process. The typewriter composition used is not only 
economical, but is adaptable to almost any sort of layout. The 
elimination of halftone cuts gives us a greater scope in the 
presentation of photographs. In a recent issue it was desired 
to picture a number of Hotel coupons in different colors, and 
by photo-lithography we were able to paste these coupons on 
a layout sheet and reproduce them directly, thus eliminating 
several intermediate steps. Furthermore, the offset process 
gives us good clear reproduction. 


We also operate a newspaper picture service for the pur- 
pose of furnishing to newspapers throughout the country the 
many photographs which we carry in our files. In order to 
acquaint the papers with the variety of subjects we have 
on hand we employ a regular bulletin in which many of these 
photographs are reproduced. Photo-lithography is valuable 
in this connection. 
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OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE OF BALDWIN PAPER ComPAny, INc. 


Headquarters for PHOTO-LITH Papers 


YOU can make easy work of your paper problems by becoming acquainted with all of BaLDwin’s 
“Standard Photo-Lith Papers of Quality”, and by taking full advantage of our desire to co-operate 
with you at all times. Send us your inquiries. Samples, dummies and lithographed specimens, with 


prices, furnished promptly. ## Send for your copy of the BALDWIN PAPERWEIGHT CALCULATOR. 


Baldwin Paper Company, Inc., 233-245 Spring St., New York, N. Y. 


Standard Printing Papers of Quality—ror 15 YEARS 





Incorporated 1916 


THE PIONEER PLATE GRAINERS IN AMERICA 


Reliability Backed by a Desire to Please 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO MULTILITH OWNERS 














We are pleased to announce to the trade that a new Department has been 
added to our already large graining plant to take care of your requirements 
in the Regraining of your MULTILITH PLATES. 


== ALL OUR PLATES ARE MARBLE GRAINEDS=>> 
WHEN WE SAY MARBLE GRAINED WE MEAN JUST THAT 


They may cost a little more BUT what a DIFFERENCE. A trial order will con- 
vince you of their merits. Address your inquiries to 


MULTILITH DEP’T 45 ROSE ST. 
PHONES IF PLATE RELIABILITY IS WHAT YOU ARE LOOKING FOR — THAT'S US. 


sis Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc. 


Vanderwater St. & 45 Rose St. 
— oneal 
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OT the most infrequent of all proverbs attributed to the 
Chinese is the admonition that one picture is worth five 
thousand words. Regardless of its origin that statement con- 
wins the essence of good advertising—the ability to set down 
in print the story of a product or service in such a way that 
the prospect’s interest will be aroused, his desire to possess 


stimulated, his urge to act realized. 


Pictures can’t tell the whole advertising story any more 
than a salesman can be simply handing the prospect a sample 
of his product and walking off. But pictures can surround 
the elements of the sales story with a sense of the dramatic 
that will catch the reader’s gaze and impel him to read the 


rest of the sales story. 


The use of illustrations of the product offered for sale is, 
of course, obvious. The broadside, brochure, folder or point 
of sale display attempt to familiarize the prospect with the 
product by reproducing either a photograph or drawing of 
the product, generally in natural color. Likewise do charts, 
cross-section views, diagrams, sketches, perform the same 


function. 


But in a more general vein, illustrations can be profitably 
utilized to arrest attention and surround the presentation 


with the proper atmosphere. 


Today's advertising and selling largely resolve themselves 
into an effort to impress the buyer with what the product 
will do for the buyer after it is purchased. Thus, an attractive 
girl with a beautiful complexion instills in the buyer’s mind 
the hope of approaching the adgirl’s appearance by using the 
same advertised product. An ermine-gowned woman seated 
at leisure in the interior of a luxurious car sells the satisfac- 
tion, the riding ease and joy the car will afford potential 
buyers. 

Frequently used too is the negative side of the illustrative 
sales story. The man from whom everyone turns away, for 
example, because he hasn’t shaved that morning. Or, the 
horrible sight of a car catapulted off a road because it didn’t 


carry a certain make of tire. 


Whether it be by positive encouragement or negative per- 
suasion, the advertising illustration helps the seller get across 


his message to the buyer. 


One authority recently enumerated five distinct functions 


for the picture in advertising: To capture the reader’s atten- 
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ILLUSTRATIONS IN ADVERTISING 


tion, to increase the prospect’s interest, to clarify explanations 


and details, to emphasize and dramatize ideas and to make 


objects more familiar. 


The steadily rising use of photographs for advertising re- 
production is first-hand evidence of the desire of advertisers 
to pack as much realism and punch as possible into their ads. 
Human models actually photographed inspire a certain 
amount of believability. When a certain exaggeration of 
effect is desired, photographs still fill the bill well, for human 
beings in incongruous positions tend to whip up a certain 


sympathy in onlookers’ eyes. 


So much advertising today is of the “read as you run” 
variety that dominant pictures are essential if the potential 
buyer is to gain the message’s full import in the flash of an 
eye. 

How, when and why to use illustrations in advertising lit- 
erature must depend on the immediate aim of the advertis- 
ing piece, the format, the cost and the audience to which it is 
directed. The flavor of any illustration should be harmonious 
with the tenor of the copy, the product offered for sale, the 


character of the advertiser. 


For certain products, especially those which depend on 
design for their appeal, illustrations are almost invariable 
necessities. For example, a “mannish coat” advertised for 
women is simply another coat until the manufacturer shows 
the coat’s lines as it appears on a model. An electric clock is 
just another clock until a picture shows its unusual shape, 
smart numbers, ability to harmonize with a certain room 


scheme. 


Cost is an important factor to consider when planning the 
reproduction of illustrations. Large halftone areas are sub- 
stantially less in price in photo-lithography than in other 
reproduction methods. Line subjects are particularly eco- 
nomical to reproduce by photo-lithography. In fact, the pro- 
cess’ elimination of costly plates is one of the attractive fea- 


tures that has created such a widespread acceptance by 


advertisers. 


Advertising illustrations, together with advertising copy, 
layouts, formats, should be based on productivity. If, in one 
line better results materialize from a small line drawing than 
from an impressive halftone, the line drawing is by far the 


better investment; if the reverse is true, the advertiser would 


do well to stick to the more successful formula. 
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FIGURING A “COMBINATION” JOB 


When a photo-lithographer produces a job in “combina- units he requires. For instance, if he has a mailing piece that 
tion”, he effects economies for the buyers by running a com- measures 19 x 25 inches, he requires six 844 x 11 units, and 
paratively small printed unit with a number of other small his cost is based on this portion of the form. In estimating 
units at one time, thus achieving larger scale production costs costs, the buyer should find out from his producer what the 


with consequent savings for each small unit. charge is for an 84 x 11 unit run in combination, (indicat. 


To enable buyers of photo-lithography to know immedi- ing whether the copy is line or halftone) and figure 
ately how much a given job, to be run in combination, will accordingly. 
cost, we present the chart below, which shows how a form, 
34 x 44 inches is broken up into 8% x 11 inch units. The Combination run charges generally cover the actual pro. 1 
buyer may utilize any portion of the large form that he duction of the finished piece including paper. Folding, bind. } 
desires. His costs will be based on the number of 844 x 11 ing and stitching are, of course, additional charges. 
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figure Best Wishes of the Season, 3 


tea | those who will eventually own the 


MI ECTROLUX REFRIGERATOR, 
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The season's greetings to present and prospective owners of 
Electrolux Refrigerators are ready for display—long before 
Christmas. Many other advertisers have looked ahead with 


Mfect by tied 


C. E. Millard, in his distinctive style, pre- 















pared two posters for Electrolux Refrigerators 
—one for present owners, the other for 
eventual owners. Lithographed in four care- 
fully chosen colors, the posters measured four 
feet by fifteen inches. Soon they will be on 
display everywhere — promoting more sales. 


Your Christmas or other important seasonal 
printing will be finely executed and on time if it is 


Meret * (Pitiaued 


Che NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY 


75 VARICK STREET © NEW YORK 
CANAL 6°0366 






Fuchs & Lang 
Offset 
Inks 


play an important 
part in reproductions 


of beauty 


Makers of finest 
Lithographic Inks 


for 64 years... 
and inks for all 
printing forms 


Photo Murray Korme 


Edith Roark 


FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1870 
DIVISION * GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
(Everything for the Lithographer) 


100 SIXTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 


BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO e CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND e FORT WORTH 
PHILADELPHIA e¢ ST. LOUIS @ SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 


Fuchs & Lang Offset Black was used by National 
Process Company to print this offset insert on Lexing- 
ton Offset, an International Paper Company product 
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LITHOGRAPHY SPURS TRAVEL BUSINESS 


SURVEY of the travel literature in almost any large 
cacy reveals the fact that many travel companies 
today are using lithography. These companies are following 
the lead of large buyers such as The National Broadcasting 
Company, Fortune Magazine, R. H. Macy, General Motors, 
General Foods and other thinking establishments in quickly 
sdopting the sales advantage found in the use of photo-lith- 
ography. 

The fact that much travel literature can be made more 
efective through the use of lithography has induced many 
companies to have a major part of their budget spent in this 
manner. They recognize the advantages of using lithography 
or in reality photo-lithography, since it has been the value 
of the camera in producing negatives to be used for offset 
plate making, that has made possible the great strides in this 
branch of the Graphic Arts. 

These advantages may be summarized as follows: Speed, 
Adaptability and Low Costs. 

In the photo-lithographic process, through the use of 
highly efficient cameras and a zinc sheet placed on a high 
speed automatic press, advertising material can be turned 
out in amazingly short time. Some firms have multi-color 
presses which turn out sheets printed in several colors once 
through the press. 

The process adapts itself to the problem of enlargements, 
reductions and the elimination of much of the expense of 
making halftone and line cuts. Large solid areas can be 
shown in color, reverses easily made and extensive shadings 
or Bendays used to produce a soft, pleasing additional color 
effect. Duotones of interiors are both faithful in reproduc- 
tion and most pleasing in appearance. Page advertisements 
which have been used for magazine advertising can be 
thrown up for a full broadside sheet to almost any size and 


reproduced without the heavy expense of making black and 
white or process plates. 

The process makes it possible for an advertiser to get away 
from the smooth paper used in his pieces for many, many 
years. The photo-lithographer can produce halftones, wash- 
drawings or other material on rough stock. One of the great- 
est advantages of the offset press is its ability to use a wide 
variety of papers. The artistic effect of the halftone printed 
on a handmade or linen finish stock is often much desired 
and much in vogue. 

Many of the lithographers have personnel in their plants 
who are really artists. These men love their work. They 
produce colors which are a delight to the eye. Color work, 
intelligently executed, is the highest form of expression of 
one’s love for the beautiful and in lithography it appeals to 
the eye more effectively than is possible in any other way. 
It holds the attention, thus ofttime doubling the advertising 
value of the job. 

Many of the most exacting users of high grade advertis- 
ing material have come to appreciate the benefit of color and 
are ready to invest liberally in this work. The skillful use of 
colors in lithography gives a decided advantage to the user 
of advertising material — more, it lifts the promotional 
piece out of the terrific competition of the average piece and 
therefore quickly produces very real dividends. 

The photo-lithographic industry has organized to a point 
where today they are in a position to sign a contract with 
large users of advertising material. These contracts have 
been drawn up to cut overlapping competition thus saving 
the lithographic industry a saving which is passed along to 
the customer. It can be said that photo-lithography in its 
present day applications is a most valuable aid in making 
more effective the spending of advertising budgets. 


HANDICAPPING SALESMEN 


IRE me” said a progressive salesman to the proprietor, 


“I’m costing the house too much.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the boss, a puzzled expres- 
sion on his face. 

“I mean just this,” replied the salesman. “I’m spending so 
much of my time explaining to prospective customers who 
lam, who my house is, what our goods are and why they 
are worth buying that I don’t have much time left for sell- 
ing. You know that a salesman rarely closes with a new 
prospect on his first call—the standing of the house must be 
established and the worth of the goods must be proved before 
he can do business. I find a lot of people who have never 
heard of our product. 

“I am introducing our firm to buyers when I should be 
selling those buyers our goods. I am giving an explanatory 
talk where I ought to be giving a sales talk. I am developing 
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acquaintances instead of consummating sales. I am merely 
educating prospects, not selling them. 

“I am drawing a salesman’s pay, but am not doing a 
salesman’s work, nor getting a salesman’s results. My sal- 
ary is not too large for a salesman but it is too large for an 
“introducer,” therefore I am a money-loser for the house. 
Introductory work is a very necessary part of selling but it 
cannot and should not be done in person—it is too slow and 
expensive.” 

“Well, what is the answer?” asked the proprietor. 

“Do the greater part of the preliminary work for me by 
means of effective advertising before I reach the prospect,” 
the salesman suggested. “It can be done 100% better and 
cheaper in this way than I can ever hope to do it. It will 
increase my efficiency because I can then dispense with 
generalities and get right down to the business of selling.” 
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COMPLAINTS ON INKS 


A handy chart designed to help the lithographer diagnose and remedy any one of the many 
problems faced in the pressroom in connection with inks 





Nomenclature of 
Complaint 





eo ye a os Possible Cause 


Possible Remedy 





l. Backing away 
from foun- 
tain 


Ink does not follow fountain 
roller; print is light and 
dark in spots; cannot keep 
color. 


. Ink too short; 
. Not free-flowing enough. 


Ink soluble in water. 


———— 


. If complaint is mild stir ink occasionally. 
. If complaint is serious add fairly good bodied yar. 


nish if very serious replace ink. 





*Bleeding 


Light tint appears on un- 
printed parts of stock. 


. Ink too short. 


. If trouble is mild add non-bleeding varnish. 
. Substitute ink that does not bleed in water. 





- Caking 


filled in. 


Screen filled in; fine work |2. 
. Ink too soft. 

. Ink too heavy. 

. Ink reduced too much. 


Too much ink run. 


. It ink is good bodied reduce with varnish __ 


. Run less ink. 
. If ink is soft and soupy add varnish 


or body gum. 


. Reduce less. 





Chalking 


Ink is dry but does not hold 
to stock on rubbing under 
pressure. 


. Not enough binder to ink for stock 


run. 


. Vehicle penetrates stock too much. 
. Ink too short. 


. Add long varnish or body gum. 
. Add good drying varnish 





Collecting 


Screen fills in, fine work fills 
in; Ink does not print solid- 
ly. Rollers pick dirt from 
plate and air. 


. Ink too tacky. 

. Poor stock. 

. Very fine pick. 

. Collection of dust in air or on stock. 


. Reduce ink with good reducer like boiled oil or 


compound. 


. Endeavor to keep air in pressroom freer from dust 


and floating lint. 





Crystalliza- 


tion 


Later colors do not take well 
on base colors. Subsequent 
colors can be rubbed off base 
colors easily. 


. Base colors do not penetrate stock 


sufficiently. 


. Subsequent colors do not set into base 


colors. 


. Base colors too dry. 
. Wrong dryer used. 


. Make base colors set faster. 
2. Make following colors set and dry faster. 





Distribution 
poor 


Ink does not work out 
smoothly on rollers or slab; 
print is uneven. 


Ink too heavy. 


Reduce ink with a good working varnish 





Drying too 
fast 


Rollers get tacky; possible 
picking; poor, uneven print, 
which becomes worse with 
continued running. 


. Too much dryer in ink. 
. Too fast drying vehicles or pigments 


in ink. 


. Add non-drying compounds. 
. Add paraffine oil. 
3. If too severe the ink should be replaced. 





Drying too 
slow 


Prints smear—ink feels wet. 


. Not enough dryer in ink. 
. Too much non-drying oil or com- 


pounds in ink. 


Add suitable dryer, depending on stock or length 
of run. 





Drying on 
rollers or 
press 


Rollers get tacky or bone 
dry. Slab gets tacky or bone 
dry. 


See (8). 


See (8). 





Fading of ink 


Print loses strength, changes 
tone and loses lustre. 


Fugitive colors used in composition 
of ink. Too great reduction of ink. 


. Use colors faster to light. 


. Use colors concentrated. 





- Flow of ink 
poor 


See (2) “Backing away from 
fountain.” 





Filling up 


May be due to “Caking,” see 
_ “Collecting,” see 
5). 





*Greasing 


Scum forms on plate. Hard 
to keep work clean. 


. Ink too short. 
. Too much compound or oil used. 


. Add long varnish. 
. Eliminate compound or short oil. 





Lifting poor 


Ink does not print evenly or 
smoothly. Piles on blanket in 
offset lithographing. Cakes 
on plate in direct lithograph- 
ing and typographic print- 
ing. 


. Ink may be too heavy or too light 


thereby causing distribution difficul- 
ties. 


. Ink may not have sufficient binder to 


repel water. 


3. Ink may be too fast drying. 


Must diagnose trouble and treat accordingly. Ad- 
dition of proper grade of varnish most likely to 
remedy matters. 





Mottling 


Print “pebbly” and is not 
smooth; shows more ink in 
some spots than others. 








Improper consistency or construction 
of ink. Too much body causes a dry 
looking mottle; too soft an ink gives 
a squashy, smeary, mottled print. 





. If too much body, add small amount thin varnish 


or paraffine oil. 


. If ink is soft and smeary, add long varnish or body 


gum. 


3. Earth pigments may give a mottle that cannot be 


helped by manipulation. 


ee 
—— 
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17. Not printing Slur on edges of print; lack 







a “ tae Method of — Possible Cause Possible Remedy 
- Met . Ink too short. 1. Improve body 6f ink. 

































1 
many sharp enough jof detail; fine work is not |2. Work may be worn away by poor |2. Eliminate greasy materials. 
clean enough. working ink. 3. Add body gum. 
3. Body of ink soupy. 
— 18. Offset Part of ink sets off on back |1. Ink sets too slowly. 1. Add quick-etting compound. 
of next sheet. 2. Paper is too hard. 2. Use a stronger ink and run sparer. 
3. Too much ink used. 
eae 4. “Static” in stock. 
died 19. Oxidizing of |Feed rollers are either partly |1. Ink is too short and not water-repel-}| Make ink longer and with more body. 
” steel rollers jor entirely stripped of ink| lent enough. 
and do not take ink from |2. Too much acid in dampening water. 
ecco fountain. 
l. pret 
| 20. Picking Large or small particles of |1. Too much body to ink. Reduce ink in quickest possible way with thinnest 
nee paper are torn off. Particles |2. Too much long varnish used. possible non-evaporating medium. 
, . Ink dries too fast. 





collect on plate and print. 








21. Piling Ink collects unevenly and to 
excess on plate, rollers, blan- 
ket and possibly on prints. 








. Poor body of ink. Make ink longer and with more body. If body too 

. Ink generally too short and not water- heavy, reduce with good working varnish 
repellent enough in case of litho pro- 
cess with result that ink becomes 
putty-like and piles. 

. Ink too heavy. 

. Too much dryer in ink. 


1 
2 
3 
4. Coating of stock poor. 
1 
2. 


- Ww 





22. Powdering See “Chalking” (5). 











1 oil or 


23. Rubbing Ink though dry to touch 
smudges on white imprinted 











1. Generally occurs with solids on dull Make ink longer. On dull-coated stock the likeli- 
coated stocks and on highly absorbent} hood of entirely eliminating this trouble is remote. 











































m dust stock. stocks. 
2. Ink sets too quickly. 
. 24. Scumming See “Greasing” (14). 
25. Smearing Impressions not sharp; edges|1. Ink too short and tackless. 1. Run less ink. 
of print are slurry; generally }2. Too much ink run. 2. Use better bodied ink and add long varnish. 
bad offset. 
26. Smudging in |Ink not thoroughly dry. Ink |1. Not enough dryer in ink. 1. Add more dryer. 
es folder or cut-|does not adhere to stock |2. Not enough binder in ink. 2. Add either a longer varnish to ink, or a good hold- 
ter firmly enough. ing, fast-drying gloss varnish 
— . Sticking of Sheets stick solidly together; | 1. Too much gloss to ink. 1. Run less ink. 
sheets sheets stick partially togeth-|2. Inks do not set enough into stock. 2. Add setting compound. 
er and tear as separated. 3. Too much ink run. 3. Use less dryer. 
: 4. Too much dryer in ink. 4. Use shorter varnishes. 
— 28. Striking Oil from ink shows on back]1. Too thin an ink. 1. Do not use penetrating oils. 
length through of printed sheet. Part of ink|2. Too penetrating an oil in the ink. 2. Use less ink. 
3 3 





shows through sheet. 


. Too much ink run. . Use better-bodied ink. 








29. Tacky ink See “Picking” (20). 















30. *Tinting Tinted scum on unprinted 
parts of sheet. See “Bleed- 
—- ing” (2). 
31. *Washing Tinted scum on unprinted |1. Ink too short or soft. Often confused with Bleeding and Tinting. Use 





section of sheet. 






2. Ink broken up by too much water or| longer varnish or better-bodied ink. 
too strong acid in water; (not due to 
water-soluble pigment in ink). 








2.* Wearing of | Work becomes dim, not 

litho plates clear. Impression becomes 
hazy and lacks strength. 
Fine parts of work wear 
away entirely. 







. Ink may be poorly ground. 1. If ink is too greasy add long varnish. 
Over-pressure. 2. If too stiff, reduce cautiously with litho varnish. 
. Poor transfer. 

. Too much acid may be used to cut 
down greasiness. 


PWN 

































Se 33. Wearing of|Print loses sharpness and|1. Too coarse an ink used. If trouble is severe, replace ink. 

. typographic |edges are not clear. Fine|2. Use of earth color in ink. 

plates screens become filled in. 
34. *Working too|See “Wearing of Litho} Ink is too tacky. Reduce cautiously with soft litho varnish. 

_ sharp Plates” (32). 
nish 35. Working See “Backing away from Ink too short, is not free flowing If complaint is mild, stir ink occasionally. If com- 
dy away from fountain” (1). enough. plaint serious, add a fairly good bodied long var- 
pony fountain nish, or replace ink. 











maker. 
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When it is absolutely necessary to add compounds and reducers, it is essential that the material to be used be 
weighed or measured accurately to avoid an excess. When in trouble and in doubt consult with a reliable ink 
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i BINGHAM Offset Rollers are made of 


Litho-Print—the finest material known for offset 
work. Litho-Print is zot rubber, leather nor vul- 
canized oil. It is a distinctive material especially 
developed for offset purposes and found only 
in Bingham Rollers. Rollers made of Litho-Print 
will not chip, split, melt, or break down at the 


i} 


ends. 


BINGHAM Offset Rollers assure better results in 
producing fine lithography because they have 
the necessary qualities to meet the requirements 
of present day, high speed offset work. They are 
an important factor in turning out jobs to satisfy 
the most critical customer. 


BINGHAM development of Litho-Print is in keep- 
ing with its long standing record of producing 
the finest rollers that can be made. Its reputa- 
tion and experience are your guarantees of com- 


plete satisfaction when you buy BINGHAM Of- 


set Rollers. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 


Atlanta Des Moines Indianapolis Minneapolis 
Cincinnati Detroit Kalamazoo Pittsburgh 
Springfield, O. 


Cleveland Dallas Kansas City pri 
Nashville Houston St. Louis Oklahoma City — 
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N selling lithography today, the oft-repeated exhortation 
l’. stress what the process can accomplish for the buyer 
cither than the technique of the process, is more pertinent 
than ever. To accomplish this, however, the salesman must be 
intimately acquainted with the basic principles of advertising 
and merchandising. Only in this way can he possess a full 
jppreciation of the buyer’s needs. And only if he knows 
what constitutes good advertising can he express his story 
in a convincing manner. 











Let us consider, then, the elements of good advertising— 
the qualities of illustration and copy that are to be so blended 
that they will arrest the prospect’s attention, invite him to 
read the message, inspire him with a desire to buy. 







Many persons think of an advertisement as a matter of 
words, a combination of word. In fact, all of us speak of 
“writing an advertisement.” Unfortunately, much advertising 
is merely written. Someone sits down, types off a number of 
paragraphs, and hands the copy to an artist who draws some 
pretty pictures which more or less illustrate the text. On the 
other hand, much advertising is drawn, simply drawn. Some- 
one tells an artist to “get up four or five ads” on this or that 
product or service. The artist measures off the space to be 
used, fills the space with art work, leaving a hole here or there 
for copy. The hole is plugged up with a sentence or two. The 
lazy or incompetent fellows who palm off this drawn adver- 
tising on their clients justify it by spreading the belief that 
the American public is too illiterate or too indolent to read 
three or four paragraphs of simple interesting English. This is 
simply nonsense; but the sophistry has deceived many an 
intelligent man. 


UNITING WORDS AND PICTURES 


A good advertisement is not merely a good combination of 
words. Much less is a good advertisement merely an artistic 
arrangement of pictures. A good advertisement is a combina- 
tion into a new unit of words, illustrations, type faces, typo- 
graphical forms such as panels, boxes, ovals, and white space. 
ist as a watch or an automobile becomes a new thing—not 
conglomeration of parts—by the organization and the join- 
g of its constituent parts, so an advertisement is a new form, 
anew unit, resulting from the joining and organizing of its 
elements. A good advertisement is an instrument, assembled 
of words and type and art effects, for the purpose of producing 
a definite result in the mind of the reader. 
































The purpose of the advertisement is the dominating influ- 
ence in the preparation of that advertisement. It determines 
what elements shall be employed and what proportion of the 
advertisement shall be devoted to each element. F requently 
an advertisement will be most effective without illustration. 
Occasionally an advertisement will achieve its result mainly 
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ELEMENTS OF A GOOD ADVERTISEMENT 








by illustration. In my lifetime I have seen two—and only two 
—advertisements which successfully used nothing but illustra- 
tions. Usually, of course, text and illustration are organized, 
blended, into an advertisement. 


The competent advertising man, then, in the preparation 
of an advertisement, starts with the specific result he hopes to 
attain—the impression on the reader’s mind. He does not 
think of copy or text. He does not think of illustration. He 
thinks of the change he hopes the advertisement will make in 
the prospect’s mind. He thinks of an advertisement which 
will produce the desired effect. 


ULTIMATE AIM IMPORTANT 


In the advertising man’s mind there must be no vagueness 
as to his purpose. He must know exactly and precisely what 
effect he wishes to produce in the reader’s mind. He must 
know exactly and precisely why he wishes to produce exactly 
that effect. Let me illustrate the importance of this by refer- 
ence to two famous advertising campaigns, campaigns that 
made advertising history. Many years ago, O’Sullivan’s Rub- 
ber Heels were placed on the market. The advertising which 
sold O’Sullivan’s Heels sold rubber heels to the American 
public. It created a new habit, a new custom—the wearing of 
rubber heels. That advertising aimed definitely and specific- 
ally to “sell” the idea of fatigue, to impress upon the Ameri- 
can public the danger of fatigue, to tell how fatigue reduces 
mental alertness and physical strength and thereby lessens a 
man’s ability to succeed in business and to enjoy his leisure. 
Having impressed upon the reader the danger of fatigue, the 
advertising pointed out how the wearing of O’Sullivan’s 
Rubber Heels prevents fatigue. 


Now, that seems definite and specific enough, doesn’t it? 
The advertising was to sell the idea of fatigue and the impor- 
tance of O’Sullivan’s Heels in preventing fatigue. But the 
O'Sullivan advertising was much more specific than that. It 
discussed only that form of fatigue which results from con- 
tinued slight shocks—because rubber heels can prevent only 
the fatigue caused by the many slight shocks or jolts of leather 
heels striking on hard floors or pavements. 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN 


Years later another very successful advertising campaign 
sold the idea of fatigue. Fleischmann’s Yeast, when first 
offered as a health food, told the dangers of fatigue, how 
fatigue impairs one’s ability to do his best in the battle of life. 
But the fatigue for which yeast was offered as a preventive is 
the fatigue caused by the lack of vitamins. Both campaigns 
sold the idea of fatigue—but each campaign was most care- 
fully adapted to tell about the particular causes of fatigue 
which each product could prevent. 
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NOW 


. . . « that customers often specify 
DEEP ETCH PLATES when 
they order lithographed matter 


that large and small lithographic plants throughout 
the United States and Canada have found PITMAN- 
EFHA DEEP ETCH CHEMICALS BEST. 


POINTS 


for Pitman 


. Years of experience. 


. Laboratory standardized chemicals furnished ready for 
use. 


. Photo-lithographic plants need no additional equipment. 
. Greatly increased quality. 


. Longer runs. 





. Satisfied customers. 


HAROLD M. PITMAN COMPANY 


LITHOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY DIVISION 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
26-38 Cornelsion Avenue 5ist Avenue and 33rd Street 
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be wishes to put in the reader’s mind, knowing what change 





shrasing of the headline or an effective statement which 






the reader’s attention it must arouse that reader’s interest. 
He knows that from the very first moment the advertisement 






that is, along the path which leads from whatever idea is 





lar product advertised. 






HOW THE AD DEVELOPS 


Gradually the advertisement takes shape in the “writer’s” 
mind. Perhaps he makes a crude thumbnail sketch. He indi- 
cates roughly the place and nature of the main illustration. He 
letters in the headline. He shows where the subordinate illus- 
trations are to appear. He indicates the company’s name. He 
blocks in the space for type. With this thumbnail sketch re- 
vealing the general proportions and relative importance of 
the various elements, he writes the copy. He revises it, re- 
vamps it, changes it, alters his sketch, rewrites the copy. When 
he has a pretty clear picture of the advertisement in mind, he 
calls in the artist. 












The artist looks at the thumbnail sketch and smiles politely. 
He reads the copy. He gets as clear impression of the 
‘writer’s” idea as possible. He understands what the adver- 
tisement is intended to do to the reader’s mind. He knows 
the various elements—main illustration, subordinate illustra- 
tions, panels or boxes or blocks of type to be emphasized, 
signature. With all these in mind he sets to work to pro- 
duce the advertisement that the “writer” has in his mind. The 
artist does not try to illustrate the copy or text. He reads the 
text to help him understand the purpose of the advertise- 
gents. He uses the headline and the subhead and the body 
xt as elements in an advertisement which will make the 
‘sired effect on the reader’s mind. If he is a real advertising 
tist, he is not primarily concerned with the artistic value 
f his work; he is as deeply concerned as the “writer” with 
its psychological value. The artist is concerned primarily with 
employing illustration, arrangements, are effects to produce a 
definite change in the prospect’s mind. 























The artist makes a “rough” or layout of the advertisement. 
This is a sort of visualization or rather a picture plan. The 
artist and the “writer” study this layout. All sorts of changes 
are made. Adjustments of part to part, eliminations, addi- 
tions. The artist, perhaps, has not left enough space for the 
copy. Either the copy is shortened or the space given to illus- 
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The competent advertising man, knowing what thoughts 





he hopes to effect in the reader’s mind, thinks of an advertise- 
ment which will produce that effect. Which element of 
he advertisement first becomes clear in his mind is entirely 
rtuitous. The main illustration may outline itself or the 


will appear only in the body of the text. He knows, of course, 
that the advertisement must catch the reader’s attention. He 
tnows also that at the very moment the advertisement catches 





Correct lypes 


FOR PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY 
(Text and Display) 





must start the reader’s mind going in the right direction— 


ysed to catch attention to readiness to read about the particu- 


Tue CAMERA’S EYE 
is all-seeing, but it cannot 
avoid distortion. Some types 
when reproduced plano- 
graphically appear more 
distorted than others. Avoid 
all types with delicate lines 
and serifs such as the Bodoni 
family, the Caslon family 
and the Scotch Roman fam- 
ily. Some ideal types for 
planographic reproduction 
are the Sans Serif series, 
Textype or Bookman, and 
the Garamond family. For 
specimens of any or all of 
these and the best typo- 
graphic counsel available, 


call on us to help you. Phone 














THE COMPOSING ROOM, INC. 
‘Advertising Typographers 


325 WEST 37TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephones: MEdallion 3—2380-2381-2382 
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LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 


are now operating 


NEW RUTHERFORD COMPOSING MACHINES 


ee 


See these 
new machines 
producing 
super tor 
press plates 











Type RLB 41x 54 Type RLC 46x 68 Type PLA 28x 42 Type PLB 41x54 Type PLC 46x68 
arranged for hand operation equipped with push button control and motor drive 


cA Rutherford representative will be glad to arrange for a demonstration. 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY CO. 


DIVISION GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION - 100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
Faétory: East Rutherford, N. J. Branch Offices: Chicago, Los Angeles, Cincinnati 









































sation is decreased. Perhaps the artist has found it necessary 
» suggest a block of type to make the advertisement “com- 
ose” properly. The “writer” writes new copy or takes a para- 
zaph from the text. Perhaps the artist has emphasized certain 
words in the headline which should not be emphasized—or 
which are so valuable in their new emphasis that other 
changes must be made. A new layout is made, a new version 
ifthe copy is written, new ideas are incorporated, other ideas 
o words or illustrations are eliminated. The new layout is 
qudied and the same process of adaptation and improvement 
repeated. All the time the artist and the “writer” come closer 
together in their conception of the advertisement, each realiz- 
ig how the other has added something which makes the 
advertisement more likely to achieve the desired result: a defi- 
aite effect on the reader’s mind. A third layout or a fourth 
will be made if necessary. New versions of the copy will be 
written if necessary. The final layout may be very different 
from the original—and the original is always different from 
the picture the “writer” had in mind when he first turned the 
work over to the artist. The copy or text in its final form is 
almost certainly quite different from its original form. The 
process is one of adapting, adjusting, coordinating, combin- 
ing, organizing the various elements into a new unit of words 
and pictures, a unit that makes a forcible impression, a unit 
in which all the parts combine to produce a definite change. 















When the copy and layout are finally satisfactory, the adver- 
tisement is finally “written.” The copy writer and the artist 
jointly have “written” it. 


WHY DO LITHOGRAPHERS’ 
ESTIMATES ON THE SAME 
SPECIFICATIONS DIFFER? 





The answer is that they don't. 





Let us explain. 


No specification you or anybody else ever made 
was complete. 





All the estimates you ever received on a lithograph- 
ing proposition differed on the thing that you didn't 
specify—QUALITY. 

Each lithographer quoted you on HIS QUALITY. 
Now listen! 





There are only two things you can specify with 
exactness on a lithographing order—Paper and Size. 
Everything else is Style. 


Style consists of design, taste, and workmanship. The 
king's bones and muscles contain the same elements 
as the pauper's; the only difference is Personality. 
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LITHOGRAPHY’S VALUE 


TO A TRADE ASSOCIATION 


By James O. Rice 
American Management Association 


Ov introduction to lithography resulted from consistent, 

energetic solicitation by a well known producer in this 
field. We were happy to become inaugurated into the ever- 
widening circle of lithographic users, for the process has been 
of inestimable value to us. 


The American Management Association is the leading pro- 
fessional society in the United States devoted to the progress 
of the art and science of management. The Association’s 
membership includes a major portion of the more progres- 
sive business and industrial corporations in the United States 
and Canada, plus a liberal sprinkling of important compan- 
ies in all parts of the world. 


Our Association services its members by supplying them 
with a continuing and up-to-date opportunity for inter- 
changes of information. Large amounts of various kinds of 
literature must be printed quickly and shipped off to these 
companies; the industrial scene is changing rapidly. Photo- 
offset came to relieve many of our worries, and to tone up 
generally our general distribution of information. 


One particularly successful job done by photo-offset was 
the reproducing of a number of articles which appeared 
in past numbers of The Management Review, our monthly 
publication. We wished to distribute these pamphlets in 
large numbers. We called the photo-offset people, and in no 
time at all had our supply of neat, readable and inexpensive 
booklets ready for distribution. 


We intend to use photo-offset more frequently in the 
future. We were willing to let the lithographer with whom 
we dealt show us, and he did. He showed us how to cut our 
printing costs, how to put our material into print quickly. 
Like everything good, photo-offset has found a place in the 
sun; it will attain a better one. 





Does Doubt Scare You? 


It is a common occurrence for people to become uneasy 
and fidgety during some period of suspense or doubt. As a 
result, instead of waiting for an opportune moment or an 
anticipated outcome, the tendency is to grab at an immediate 
opportunity, instead of waiting for greater but less certain 
rewards. 

Uneasiness and impatience manifest themselves in two 
radically different ways: if they frighten the subject they 
may lead to defeat; but when faced by a definite courage 
and determination they can lead to exhuberant victory. Many 
a battle has been won simply because of an ability to await 
an outcome calmly. 
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LITHOLASTIC 
INKING ROLLERS 


FOR PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS| 


The Vulcan Litholastic is an inking roller of the right body consistency | 
for distributing and applying ink most efficiently. It aids materially [' 
in refining the ink and controlling the amount applied to the printing 
surface. It has just the right amount of “tack"—and does not lose |: 


this quality. 


Litholastic Rollers are unaffected by oils and driers. No stickiness or [: 
swelling develops. Temperature changes have no effect on 
Litholastic Rollers, and they operate as well in cold as in hot, humid : 
climates. The Litholastic covering is tough and resists abrasive wear. J: 
The rollers are free from shrinkage and swelling, maintaining an abso- 
lutely perfect diametrical measurement. Any of the common com- 


mercial washes can be used. 


Considering the long life of these rollers, the price is extremel 


moderate. Write for particulars. 


VULCAN PROOFING COMPANY 


FIRST AVENUE AND FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast: Ralph Leber Co., Inc., 426 Polson Building, Seattle, Wash. 
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In recent years price-cutting has seemed the primary sell- 
ing factor in the minds of many photo- lithographers—and 
a large degree has affected the selling methods and cer- 
uinly the profits of all. 







Today, whether they want to or not, lithographers are 
ing to sell on the basis of ability—and ability alone. Of 
sourse there will be differences in prices, but those differences 
will be the result of varying abilities of individuals, of organ- 
gations as a whole, of the equipment and of the capacity to 
sroduce a job that will be satisfactory and stand comparison 
with others in the same class. 
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Customers do not swing all profiable offset business 
toward those printers or lithographers who enjoy the cream 
of the business, unless those competitors who have depended 
upon price-cutting find themselves without anything else to 
tlk about; especially when they have achieved nothing but 
areputation for producing at the cheapest price, and without 
men on the sales force and in the plant capable of doing work 
that is economically produced both for the customer and 
the user. 
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Cost-cutting cannot succeed if it merely means using the 
cheapest quality of paper, and inferior grade of ink, the 
lowest priced plates, the fastest running on the press and other 
machines. That is geality cutting—and there is nothing new 
about that. 


Cost-cutting in the lithographic business begins at the 
buyer’s desk and carries down through the planning and 
production of lithography to such an extent that whoever 
handles any details of the work comes in for his share of 
responsibility for doing the job right and on the most 
economical basis. 
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Cost-cutting rightly begins at the customer’s desk in the 
consideration of all the factors the customer has thought nec- 
essary to the resultful character of the work, but which might 
be done differently and at a saving through the suggestions 
the one who produces the work. 
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4 SALESMEN’S OPPORTUNITY 

The fact that at the point of contact between the buyer 
ind an offset organization, there are just two men involved 
the buyer and the salesman—makes it true that all good 
orders do not go to the big plants. The good orders go to an 
individual. He may represent a large plant or a small one, 
but in the final analysis everything depends upon the man 
working with the buyer. While the offset salesman is at the 
buyer's desk he is the one who has to produce the work. 













When the lithographic salesman takes the order back and 
throws it down on the production desk with instructions as 
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BUILDING LITHOGRAPHIC SALES 





to delivery, the job will, no doubt, go through. But on the 
other hand, let the salesman follow through that job in every 
detail. It will be done more efficiently and the salesman will 
become more capable if he exerts this additional effort. 


When the salesman comes back from his first discussion 
of a job with a customer, he is bringing back to the shop the 
picture of that job as he and his customer saw it. Just how far 
he has been able to help change that picture, improve it and 
suggest a better structure depends upon him. A good cus- 
tomer knows that his ideas, no matter how far they have 
been carried out, are not so complete but that someone else 
can still further improve them. That’s where the salesman 
has one of his biggest opportunities. 


A lithographic plant with three salesmen working without 
capitalizing upon the experience of every key man back in 
the shop is a plant with three salesman. A lithographic plant 
with one salesman who has gained a fund of knowledge by 
capitalizing on the practical experience of the men behind 
him and who constantly brings these men into the consid- 
eration of all details of the building of a piece of lithography 
for his customer, can and frequently does turn in more work 
and maintains a record of more satisfied customers than the 
three salesmen in the other shop. 


The lithographic salesman, in turn, has something valu- 
able to contribute to the men in the shop. He gets out among 
buyers and can interpret trends and customers’ interests in 
such a way that the men in the plant will be changed in 
their thinking, will be inspired to improve their work and 
develop new technique. The salesman must have the cooper- 
ation and interest of all the men in the plant acting as his 
allies. They have to get the customer’s point of view—think 
of every job as a piece of construction in the interests of the 
customer’s business and by this attitude make their work of 
the highest possible value. 


There are ways of combining the knowledge of the men in 
every department so that any kind of a job, ultilitarian or cul- 
tural, cheap or deluxe, large or small, may be planned, built 
and delivered so that it will do its work best. Combined sug- 
gestions, combined cooperation, combined sales attitude on 
the part of all involved in the building of a lithographic piece 
can assure the lithographic salesman of an order on the most 
economical basis for the customer—and planned right. 


IMPROVING THE JOB 


How many inches are unused on the cylinders of presses 
at the time lithographic jobs are going through? How many 
times, when a job is brought to the plant, could that job be 
placed on the end of the cylinder alongside another form, 
insuring profitable cost reduction as well as saving to the 
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LATHROP 
PAPER CO. 


WOULD LIKE TO SHOW 

YOU A VERY COMPLETE 

LINE OF PAPERS FOR 
OFFSET PRINTING 


A Variety 


COLORS 
FINISHES 
ones 


FROM THE LOWEST IN PRICE 
TO THE HIGHEST 


eral hy anmanaiies 


They will help you in selling 


and creating better and more 
profitable printing 

Laturop Paper Co., Ine. 

155 Perry Street 50 East Peddie St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. NEWARK, N. J. 
CHelsea 3-7500 Bigelow 3-3430 
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C. H. BAINBRIDGE 


82 WASHINGTON STREET 
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GRAPHIC ARTS INK CO. 
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ysomer? How often is work sent through a stitching 
machine when stitches could be eliminated by a change in 


the folding ? 


How frequently will a change in the size of arrangement 
fa job make a more economical job? Isn’t it true that 
ded expense suggested in the interests of making the lith- 
ographed piece do its work better, often will result in an 
yltimate saving to the customer by getting a better hearing 
in the hands of the trade? 











Then again, will the elimination of a color that doesn’t 
mean anything and spending the money for better plates, 
better ink and finer paper, do the job better than the customer 
“reall had originally planned it? How many times will the correct 

7s yse of ornament or designs take the job out of the ordinary? 
Bow frequently will better photographs, suggested by the 
lithographer, make it possible for the whole piece to be 
better, to be run more economically, to have better sales value, 
because of better technique by the man who clicks the shutter 
on the camera? How often can you see an angle of treatment 
in illustration of the customer’s product that is more dra- 
matic than he sees? 











The breadth of service the offset salesman can render when 
capitalizing on all of the practical knowledge of the men in 
his plant, the men in the plate maker’s plant that serves his 
company, the ink plants, the paper companies, etc., covers a 
very wide range of usefulness to the buyer of lithography. 
If the buyer knew as much about the production of the work 
as the salesman should and can know, he would not need a 
lithographic salesman. Most buyers are busying themselves 
with the sales angle of the work they are buying. They get an 
idea and generally when this idea is first hatched, it needs 
considerable amplification. Buyers learn early in their experi- 
ence the benefit of discussion in bringing out their ideas in 
broader viewpoint. They turn to those men in the litho- 
graphic industry who are capable of sitting down and con- 
tributing, through discussion, an angle here, a thought or 
suggestion somewhere else that helps them arrive at a com- 
plete plan of what looks right. 

















sithographers have been told for a long time that they 
buld sell ideas, but even more pertinent would be the sug- 
tion that they concentrate on contributing intelligent 
ilding cooperation through discussion—every job must be 
suilt. And most jobs when they are completed, are a great 
deal more amplified and coordinated than the original 
conception. 










KNOWING CUSTOMERS’ NEEDS 





‘The first step in building and planning lithography by 
discussion is certainly through the consideration of the kind 
of work the customer wants. As soon as the salesman begins to 
understand his customer, the needs of the job, style of com- 
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position, quality and kind of halftones, and the other mecha- 
nical details, the salesman has a good foundation for subse- 
quent discussion. As soon as he is handed a sample of 
a job which expresses the type of work the customer likes, he 
is on familiar ground. Questions automatically come up and 
are answered, and in a short time the buyer and the salesman 
are considering details that bring them closer together in 
understanding the lithographer’s ability to produce and im- 
prove. Without understanding the type of work the buyer 
wants and likes, no talk about price or merchandise quality 
can make much progress, unless there is an understanding 
already established which takes for granted the quality the 
lithographer is able to produce and the quality the buyer 
wants. The point is that, if the discussion is started on the 
mechanical details wherever possible, later discussion of the 
customer’s sales problems from a merchandising point of 
view is more resultful and proceeds more smoothly. 


The time has come when the productiveaess of the litho- 
graphic salesman can be built by methods that point toward 
the ideal relationship of buyer and salesman building the job 
together on the same side of the desk, rather than the buyer 
pitting one photo-lithographer against another on a price 
basis, or lithographers scrambling around to see which lith- 
agrapher can get the job at the lowest price. 


“That all sounds very pretty,” some salesman says, “but I 
would like you to be with me when I’m talking to some of 
the buyers I go up against.” Admittedly, there are a great 
many different kinds of buyers. But these buyers are all open 
to the kind of selling service the lithographer is going to 
render from now on. Every buyer, whether he knows it or 
not, has to have the kind of service that can be rendered by 
the capable lithographic salesman and the efficient litho- 
graphic plant in short, co-ordinated cooperation. 


The kind of service the lithographer renders determines 
in a large measure his selling success. A lithographic sales- 
man, through his wide range of interest-arousing contacts, 
can be one of the best-informed and wide-awake persons 
from a merchandising point of view, from general knowl- 
edge of what’s going on in marketing. Printing and lith- 
ography are basic industries. Both are vital to progress. 








An Outstanding Executive 


@ For 13 years secretary-treasurer The Greeting 
Card Association in charge of finances, coopera- 
tive advertising. credits, etc. 


@ Accustomed to contacting important executives, 


key men in many industries, well versed in 
business management. 

@ Qualified to fill position requiring diplomacy, 
good judgment. Age 48, American, Protestant. 
NOW AVAILABLE. 


Address Box 600, THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 
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SALES VALUE OF COLOR 


OLOR in advertising is an open sesame to sales. Judi- 
ciously used it represents a “plus” value that enhances 

the appeal and effectiveness of a layout. The Advertisement 
stands out from others that clamor for the buyer’s attention; 


illustrations seem more real; contrasting copy more potent. 


The instantaneous response of the eye to color is perhaps 
the most common of all phenomena. Nature itself, with its 
seasonal color changing scheme is the cue for what advertis- 
ing in print can accomplish. For, just as gorgeous summer 
flowers, autumn foliage and spring freshness year in and 


year out attract attention, so can color in print. 


The fact that color’s appeal is universal in itself stamps this 
instrument as one of the more important selling weapons. It 
it, in effect, a least common denominator that frequently 
draws together an audience of prospects of varied taste and 


varied inclination. 


Perhaps the chief value of color in advertising is as an 
attention getter. Pick up a magazine at random. Run through 
its pages hurriedly. Invariably there will be a more positive 
response to the color ad than to the black and white. Repeat 
the same experiment with direct mail advertising that comes 
to your desk. The brochure or folder that is colorful stands 
out from the other and therefore induces the prospect to 
read the sales message. Similarly does a colorful window dis- 
play invariably attract more traffic than a black and white 


display. 


As a reliever of monotony color is superb. On an ordinary 
black and white type page a decorative red initial instantly 
removes the page from the regular black and white category. 
A simple decorative color spot—be it a rule, a dingbat or other 
ornament—attracts attention because it draws the eye imme- 
diately, thus dominating an otherwise monotonous mass of 


black and white. 


Since advertising is largely an appeal to predetermined 
reaction, it is often judicious to include color as a means of 
creating in the prospect’s mind the desired result. Red, for 
example, is a natural accompaniment to suggest warmth and 
comfort—perhaps for a heating appliance a manufacturer 
wishes to sell; and likewise is red a universal danger signal, 
and consequently useful to carry out the hazards which a 


given piece of copy implies. 


Gold is the symbol of wealth; white the mark of purity; 
green the tag of freshness; and so on. By anticipating the 
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usual reaction to any one of these or other colors, the adver. 
tiser in part succeeds in assuring himself of a reader interes 
he might not otherwise command. 


Color has the power of adding the important quality of 
realism. Before us at the moment is a color advertisemen 
which employs a crown as its trade mark. In the ad the 
crown rests on a gorgeous velvet cushion; rubies and sap. 
phires lend added richness to the crown; and in all it por. 
trays a scene of regal splendor. Without color this scene could 
not have been pictured realistically. The same layout, the 
same atmosphere would have lacked conviction in black 
and white. 

Perhaps a more homely illustration can even better carry 
out this quality of realism which color possesses. One of the 
most successful food ads of recent years was turned out by a 
well known purveyor of canned goods. The adman in charge 
dumped the contents of a can of pork and beans on a plate. 
And then he reproduced his ad in natural colors. Looking 
at the result, one catches the rich glow of the steaming, brown 
beans. The plate is so tempting that one almost smells the 
aroma. That is realism. Without color it could not have been 


even a tenth as successful as a sales effort. 


Advertisers delight in telling the story of a seed company 
that wished to introduce a new flower in its catalog, widely 
circulated in all parts of the country. The flower was repro- 
duced in its natural color. Orders poured in and the firm’s 
seed supply was exhausted. The sponsors accepted this re- 
sponse as evidence of the well merited popularity of their 
product. 

The following year, believing the reputation of the flower 
was already established, and in a desire to keep down costs 
on the new catalog issue, the concern reproduced the year-old 
flower in black and white. Despite the fact that the seed v, 
no longer an unknown item, its sale was about half 
previous year’s volume. 

Reproduced throughout this book are numerous suggt 
tions for color applications. To attract attention, to add real- 
ism, to accomplish any one of a half dozen other desired 


effects, color is a profitable investment for more sales. 


To fully carry out its possibilities color should be handled 
judiciously and cautiously, otherwise it may defeat the pri 


mary purpose for which it was intended. Color should be 


employed to carry out an idea, a feeling, a suggestion—funt- 


tions it can perform to a remarkably efficient degree. 
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The popularity of Maxwell Offset is accounted for in the excellent 
results printers and lithographers have been able to secure with it. 
/AL/ Maxwell Offset “hurdles” such obstacles as fuzzing, curling, variation 
and offsetting peculiar to ordinary offset papers. It is a “winner” in 
maximum control over close register multi-color work — gives each 
job added beauty as only a perfect blue-white color can — and pro- 
vides definite economies in press production. Join the thousands who are 
enjoying the maximum results from Maxwell Offset. Write for port- 
folio of lithographed and printed specimens. The Maxwell Paper 
Company, Franklin, Warren County, Ohio, Makers of Maxwell Bond. 
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Jotheinahe Cylinder Keadial and Cnd Pay 


PRE-LOADED 
ANTI-FRICTION 
BEARINGS 


There’s freedom... for every user of the Hoe 
Super-Offset Press... from cylinder radial and 
end play. This hindrance to efficient and profit- 
able press operation has been eliminated by the 
application of pre-loaded, anti-friction bearings. 

Important as it is, this improvement is but a 
small part of Hoe’s progress in offset press de- 
sign. If you will write, a Hoe representative will 
gladly bring you the details of seven other ex- 
clusive Hoe features, designed to produce prof- 


itable offset printing. 


XZ. 


BOSTON 


General Offices 
g10 East 135th Street 


(at East River) 


New York. City 
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SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 











Editor's Note: Because of the lithographer’s vital interest 
in the question of whether or not his customers or prospects 
operate their own private plants, we present below a frank 
discussion of the subject written by one whose first-hand 
knowledge of both sides of the question qualifies him to air 
his opinions. Originally written with letterpress printing 
in mind, the article nevertheless is equally applicable to the 
lithographic field. The material first appeard in The Ameri- 
can Printer and was subsequently reprinted by the United 
Typothetae of America. 












pate the plotted curve of net income resembles a tobog- 
gan slide and black ink on the ledger results more from 
operating economies than from profitable sales, the minds 
of executives again turn hopefully to the perennial considera- 
tion of a private printing plant. In one case it is an installation 
that is considered. In another case it is a proposal to aban- 


don one. 








With printers all a-twitter at the prospect and equipment 
salesmen hungrily haunting the corridors, what chance has 
the harassed executive to get the truth? How can he uncover 
the pitfalls that lie behind the salesmen’s proposals to modern- 
ize the plant with more efficient equipment? How can he 
discount the predictions of the hopeful printer seeking an 
exclusive contract upon abandonment of the plant? 








SS 






Having had an opportunity to observe a large volume of 
printing handled for the same company, first by a private 
plant and then by an “outside” printing house, our experience 
may throw light on a subject ordinarily somewhat befogged 
by self, if not selfish, interest. 








The printing and stationery account is a vulnerable one. 
It comes under fire periodically. Reforms are inaugurated, 
usually to be tempered later in the press of more important 
matters. This is true whether the printing is done in a private 
plant or by an “outside” printer. We shall touch upon this 
later as it lies at the heart of true printing economy. 









It is comparatively easy to show that a private printing 
plant will prove a profitable investment for any company 
having a sufficient volume of printing to justify the capital 
outlay. 








It is also comparatively easy to shoot the idea full of holes. 
The truth lies between the two extremes. But it is our 
experience and observation that it lies nearer “outside” 
Printing. 








We will say this, however: If the private plant is always 
under-equipped, is properly maintained, and has a steady 
ow of the kind of work for which it is adapted forthcoming 
at all times to keep it running to capacity—then, and only 
then it is a profitable asset. The reason it is so usually a liabil- 
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A BUYER ANALYZES THE PRIVATE PLANT 








ity is because this ideal condition is seldom maintained over 
a period of years, for reasons which we shall point out. 


If a competent, progressive and aggressive foreman is em- 
ployed, to whom authority is delegated, one thing is almost 
bound to occur. He will convince his superiors of the necessity 
for first one piece of equipment and then another until the 
protective essential of under-equipment is completely lost. He 
will do this with the best intentions in the world, with argu- 
ments that appear unanswerable—but he will be wrong more 
often than not. 


It is not sufficient to say that the cost sheets and the common 
sense of the executive will meet this condition. The fact re- 
mains that, in the hands of this type of man, this unwarranted 
expaiision can, and does, result in a very large number of cases, 
not in the lean years, to be sure, but sooner or later. 


Usually, however, the foreman is simply a competent work- 
man, and the plant is nominally supervised by the purchasing 
agent or other junior official, subject to the budgetary control 
of a higher executive. In this case the private plant is sunk. 


A number of things can, and generally do, happen. 


REMOTE CONTROL NOT EFFECTIVE 


The purchasing agent, or other responsible member of the 
organization, has many more pressing problems constantly 
before him. He has not the time nor often the inclination to 
keep abreast of the problems of a print shop, yet his is the 
deciding voice. Even a good foreman soon acquires a sense of 
futility in the face of such “remote control.” He simply settles 
down and relaxes into the comfortable security of a steady job. 


Such a foreman, as the years go on, loses all touch with his 
trade, fraternizes with the old-timers among his men, and is 
particularly susceptible to the demoralizing influences of a 
“run-down” plant. 


The “running down” of the plant is an all too frequent 
outcome of private operation. We have met notable excep- 
tions, but we have seen many more in which the plant had 
deteriorated beyond any desirable standard of efficiency. The 
efficiency of printing equipment is something like that of a 
man. It deteriorates slowly without marked evidence that it 
is as far under par as a careful examination will disclose. Both 
obsolescence and depreciation play a part in this deterior- 
ation. Requests for new capital outlays for replacement come 
with amazing certainty at a “bad time.” The management 
feels it can ill afford the expenditure and orders are given to 
“carry on.” 


In this way the life of the machines is prolonged beyond 
the period of their economic efficiency and contributes to a 
rising cost of production. In the same way the quality of the 
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New Macbeth Printing Lamp 
Type B16 


dN GENTLEMAN from an old school. The sifted knowledge of 


30 years of lamp making experience is built right into this lamp. 


Covers corners and edges of frame better than any printing 
lamp yet devised. No halation, no fuzzy edges. Full twelve-inch 


trim. Burns five hours without retrimming. 


Wl acaerH camera and printing lamps are in use in nearly 


all plants. Send for catalog. 


Macbeth Arc Lamp Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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work suffers. Type and plates are used long after the com- 
mercial printer with high standards would discard them. 
Work which would be rejected if submitted by an “outside” 
printer is used because the company’s stock and time has 
gone into the job. 







GOOD INTENTIONS NOT SUFFICIENT 


No matter what good intentions have prevailed in the 
original limitation of the private plant to a restricted quantity 
and quality of work, the fact remains that the facilities are 
there and the inevitable tendency is to load the plant from 
time to time with both a quantity and quality of work for 
which it is not equipped. The result is delays on the one hand, 
inferior work on the other, and increased costs in any case. 











In a plant where something can always be done if some- 
thing else is stopped, emergency work invariably assumes 
formidable proportions. Costly overtime results and this is 
greatest in the “under-equipped” plant. True, this need not 
necessarily result, but we assure you it is a rare plant in which 
it does not. 









On the other hand, in the many cases where the principle 
of “under-equipment” is not rigidly enforced, the factors of 
idle time and idle equipment are exceedingly costly. We 
find the men, immune from control through long association 
with the foreman, “making the work hold out,” and we find 
dificulty in laying out the work ahead so that speedy modern 
presses do not run out of a job for appreciable periods of 
time. We also find “made jobs” recruited by the man in 
charge from among the junior executives “to keep the shop 
running.” 












It is a common tendency in private plants during dull 
periods to keep the presses running on jobs for which there 
isno immediate need. This results in an accumulation of 
printed matter that eventually becomes waste paper because 
of changes in the copy. 








Remember, please, we prefaced all these comments by say- 
ing that under ideal conditions these things could be avoided. 
But we submit that the ideal conditions seldom endure, and 
just the minute the less ideal conditions appear the dollars 
and cents advantage of the private plant flutters out the 
window and goes glimmering down the street. 









Now what about the “outside” printer—what does he offer ? 









WHAT THE “OUTSIDE” PRINTER OFFERS 


In the first place, if he is one in whom you can repose 
confidence, he offers a freedom from costly supervision. If 
you are willing to give a fair profit and offer fair treatment, 
you will have no difficulty in finding printers in whom you 
can repose such confidence. If you want a battle of wits—are 
willing to take your chances—well, caveat emptor! 
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Your “outside” printer will give you quality production 
on the most modern and efficient equipment, suited to your 
particular job, thereby assuring you the lowest production 
costs. He will relieve you of concern over labor troubles and 
problems with which you are ill prepared to cope. He will 
put at your disposal quantity purchasing prices which you 
could seldom otherwise enjoy. He will enable you to secure 
printing, binding, art work, engraving, electros, etc., quickly 
and economically through one source. 


The ability to terminate relations with him will keep him 
“on his toes.” Your inside plant can not be opened and closed 
to meet changing conditions and demands. 


The skeptical reader will possibly label our statements thus 
far as unsupported opinions—generalizations which, having 
a basis of fact, are nevertheless extreme. He will ask if we 
can support them by dollars and cents illustrations. Fortun- 
ately we can. 


AN ACTUAL EXPERIENCE 


In 1926, as a result of a survey made by a well know firm 
of management-engineers, our company abandoned its pri- 
vate printing plant in favor of a contract with an “outside” 
printing plant. We installed a multigraph printer to take 
care of a number of small forms for internal use and the 
imprinting formerly done on letter presses. Composition in 
most cases was provided by our printer and multigraph 
plates made. Cost of this multigraph work is included in all 
analyses of our printing costs. 


Our costs shot up in 1926 as a result of the necessity for new 
composition on hundreds of forms, and then steadily de- 
creased each year until in 1929 they were considerably below 
our annual figures for 1924 and 1925. 


In 1930 our costs again shot up due to a large amount of 
special work of an expensive nature which in any case would 
have been beyond the capacity of a private shop. But regard- 
less of the excessive expenditures incurred in 1926 and again 
in 1930, the average annual cost for the five year period was 
not alarmingly greater than the average of the last two years 
in private operation. In the same period of time our company 
grew rapidly and its needs grew in proportion. 


Furthermore, the ratio of more expensive printed material 
was increased during this period due to the activities of the 
publicity department. 


Averaging the normal years of private operation, 1924 and 
1925, and comparing them with the average of the normal 
years of outside purchases, 1927, 1928 and 1929, we find the 
dollar expenditure almost exactly the same but slightly in 
favor of the outside printing. The average growth of our 
company for the same periods we find was 27 per cent. 


In other words, for the same dollar expenditure we secured 
a greatly increased volume of higher grade printing. 
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At this point in the discussion we have been repeatedly 
asked whether, after all, our favorable showing has not re- 
sulted from the economies of multigraph printing rather 
than from the efficiency of our “outside” printer. It may be 
sufficient to say that the work taken over by the multigraph 
department was accumulated slowly through the years in 
question. As late as 1930 we issued requisitions for but 379 
simple multigraph jobs, as contrasted with 530 relatively 
complicated printed jobs. The weight has always rested with 
the printed jobs. 


This brings us to a point touched upon early in this article, 
namely, that printing economies hinge more upon other 
factors than they do upon whether the work is performed 
“inside” or “outside,” but that the odds are all against favor- 
able control of these factors in a privately maintained plant. 


TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY 


Properly and economically to control the printing expen- 
ditures of an institution large enough to warrant a private 
plant, a very considerable amount of technical information is 
required. The manufacturing processes of typesetting, plat- 
ing, presswork, ruling, binding, etc., must be known in 
detail. The relative and changing costs of these processes 
must be clearly understood and followed. Labor conditions 
in the industry and its changing cost must also be followed. 
The part labor plays in the cost of the various processes 
must be understood. 


The paper market is in a constant state of flux and its status 
at any given time must be known as well as the grades of 
stock which will best serve in each job undertaken. Cost 
accounting as applied in the printing trades must be under- 
stood. 


If you secure a man to run your plant who is thoroughly 
competent in these respects you must pay him a substantial 
income. Will you clothe him with sufficient authority to 
exercise his knowledge without handicap? You will not—not 
one time in ten. The orerogative of the purse strings will be 
retained by an executive who can not devote the time to 
acquire this intimate knowledge and who will make his 
decisions almost independently of this subordinate. On the 
other hand, if the purchasing agent or other subordinate 
official having the executive’s confidence is charged with this 
responsibility, will he have the time to devote to the details 
involved even if he acquires the technical knowledge? He 
will not—not one time in ten. 


ESTABLISHING STANDARDS 


And yet true printing economy rests right here. Some one 
should have sweeping and absolute authority with execu- 
tive backing to establish and maintain a standard of design, 
of material and of processing so that maximum economy of 
manufacture will result. Why even argue about the merits of 
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private and “outside” operation when the major opportunity, 
to economize is frustrated at every turn of officers and depar. 
ment heads who stand pat on what they have created oye, 
the years of their own needs—as they see them? 


Sizes should be standardized—based on filing require. 
ments, sizes of paper stocks available and presses to be used, 
It doesn’t take long to say it, but make no mistake about it~ 
that is one sizeable job! 


Next paper stocks and colors should be standardized, ang 
here, too, opposition will be met at every turn. 


Manufacturing standards of composition, printing, ruling 
punching, padding, etc., come next. This includes the elimi. 
nation of more than one distinct handling in the shop from 
every possible form. Properly covered, it will change a larg 
proportion of all the forms in use. 


And if you do not believe that entails grief—just try it. 


In order to apply these principles of standardization to 
every form, with even a chance of success, the most powerful 
executive backing is needed. And even then, the holder of 
this mantle of authority must be a forceful and persuasive 
personality to avoid friction that will nullify the economy 
he effects. Not often is such authority granted. This seems 
particularly true when the effort at standardization is made 
in connection with a private plant, where special concessions, 
rush jobs, and “extras” are not so immediately exposed by a 
direct billing. 


If a set of standards has been adopted and all printed matter 
made to conform, actual economies begin. Forms are ganged 
in one order, thus giving a quantity price that may halve or 
quarter the per form cost of the press run. Paper stock is 
ordered in appropriate quantities at a substantial saving. 
Composition is contracted for and actual printing is placed 
on a competitive basis. This economical but intermittent 
printing activity does not lend itself, however, to the private 
plant which, under these conditions, is apt to find either feast 
or famine in its operation. 


Let us face the fact squarely that not many institutions ar¢ 
geared or will gear themselves to take full advantage of these 
very substantial economies. What then is the next best thing 
for them to do? Our answer is one which for five years has 
satisfied the institution with which we are associated. 


A PRINTER CAREFULLY SELECTED 


Our procedure was to investigate quietly a few of the 
printing houses which we believed were equipped to handle 
all of our work. We satisfied ourselves as to the integrity and 
business standing of the principals. We investigated the repu- 
tation of each company and the quality of its work and 
service. We went directly to the customers with pertinent 
questions. 
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For Best Results 
ECONOMY AND SIMPLE OPERATION 


USE 
CONTRASTO 
PROCESS FILMS 


SHARPNESS AND DENSITY 


ONTRAST 0 NEGATIVE PAPERS 


PURE WHITE AND CLARITY 


STRIP FILMS 


QUALITY OF WET PLATES 


Write for Information to 


POLYGRAPHIC CO. of AMERICA Im. 


seal 
ae eeee™ 310 E. 45th St., New York, N.Y. 14E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








a6 TAR ED UL 


INCREASES DISTRIBUTION & COVERAGE. ...STOPS TACKING 


SAS = pREVENTS CRYSTALLIZATION 


Lost press time, wasted stock, delayed deliveries, LI T H 0 G ~ A P H | C P R l N T | N G 


Made Expressly for” 


and disappointed customers! How often do they : cd 
happen in your shop—simply because the ink Not just another compound, but scientifically 
persists in “acting up” under changing tempera- developed exclusively for litho and offset inks, 
ture and humidity conditions? LITHO REDUCOL is ideal for multi-color and 
: over-lapping runs. It gives a quick-drying non- 
Lithographic press-men wear no halos. They crystallizing surface that “takes” additional 
cannot work miracles! Yet jobs have to be got- colors perfectly and without loss of time. It adds 
ten out on time and at a profit. Give them this life, sparkle and depth to any color, and prevents 
new, scientifically developed corrective for litho offsetting. 

inks, and let them save their tempers and your 


money! Try This NEW PRODUCT at Our Risk! 


“SS Unlike any other ink “compound”, LITHO Order any reasonable quantity of OFFSET RE- 
—_— REDUCOL softens the pigments of lithographic DUCOL, for trial, with the distinct understand- 
——— _— inks; makes them “lay” perfectly regardless of ing that the charge will be completely cancelled 
stock, temperature or weather; prevents picking, if you are not enthused over results. The price, 
tacking and crystallization; increases Coverage; in 5 Ib. cans, is 75 cents per Ib. In 30 Ib. ship- 
Nor Cuca x ovse™® and actually has a preservative effect on rubber ments, 65 cents per Ib. You take no risk in order- 
Sv o save © blankets and rollers! ing any Indiana Chemical product! 


LEI 920 ig 
2 INDIANA CHEMICAL AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


517 SO. ALABAMA STREET dianapous, Yna 
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FOR SPARKLING HALFTONE REPRODUCTION 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


To get extra life and sparkle, use coated papers of blue dia- 
mond whiteness... Cantine’s Lithogloss, specially surfaced for 
varnish; Zena Coated One Side with excellent finish at med- 
ium cost; Catskill Coated One Side for quality at lowest cost. 


Ask your Distributor for a copy of ‘The Book of Cantine’s 
Coated Papers and Advertising Information’’ containing full 
information with actual samples of grades for all requirements. 
THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY, Saugerties, N. Y. Special- 
ists in Coated Paperssince 1888. New York Office, 41 Park Row. 





COATED PAPERS 





This Insert Produced by Photo-Lithography on CANTINE’s LITHOGLOSS— 25 x 38—80 Ib. 




















We compared a statement of costs in the various depart- 
ments of the plants not only with each other, but with figures 
indirectly secured from the local Typothetae. In this way 
we selected a low cost company. 


We then entered into an agreement with this company to 
perform each operation at actual cost plus a very reasonable 
§xed percentage of profit. The cost figures did not include 
glling expenses, advertising or bad debts. Art work and 
engravings were billed at cost. On paper, a handling charge 
was added to the normal profit, but this was offset by the 
quantity purchase prices and discounts which were passed 
on to us. 


A direct wire connects us with the printer’s contact man, 
and a messenger calls almost hourly to expedite the service. 
Proofs are carefully proof-read—not by an amateur in our 
office, but by a professional at the printer’s. Deliveries are ex- 
ceedingly prompt. 


Upon the infrequent occasions when something goes “hay 
wire” we decide what adjustment is in order; there is abso- 
lutely no debate. And we have access to the books for a 
checkup whenever it suits our fancy to exercise that preroga- 
tive. 


PROFIT FOR ALL CONCERNED 


We pay a fair price; the printer gets a fair profit; we get 
bang-up service; the printer smooths out the low spots in 
his production curve. This stabilizes his operations. 


All his clients, including ourselves, profit from this. 


Weare relieved from all the trials, worries, delays and other 
troubles incident to an attempt to run a business which is not 
our primary concern. The outlay we make has been shaved 
pretty close. 


When we are in position to shave it closer there is every 
reason to believe it will be in the direction we have indicated 
in the latter portion of this article—not in a return to the 
operation of a private print shop. 








MOUNTING + DIECUTTING 
WM. A. FREEDMAN 


CORPORATION 
659 - 6th Ave. at 2l1st, N. Y. 


Prone. 


CHelsea 3-0233 


STEEL RULE DIES 
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DRESS UP YOUR 
PHOTO-LITHO WORK 


with 
1—CRAFTINT DRAWING BOARD 


contains invisable tints and tones which 
are made visable instantly with the stroke 
of a brush. Craftint Drawing Board is 
available in three weights (I ply, 2 ply 
and 3 ply)—in 56 attractive positive and 
reverse patterns. 


2—CRAFTINT TOP-SHEET FILM 
is transparent and has the benday pat- 
tern reproduced upon it in either opaque 
black or opaque white as ordered for 
either positive 
or reverse ef- 
~ fects... 56 
PS patterns avail- 
°” able. 







We While only 9 potterns 
iGI are shown herewith, there 
ore 56 patterns available 
in positive and reverse 
effects. 


No photo-lith plant 
should be without this 
inexpensive, speedy 
benday medium. 
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“SULLEBARGER”| 
ma 








| for 
for Photolithography W CAMERAS 


A free trial... SCREENS 


will tell you more conclusively than LENSES 
words how the most meticulous work- ARC LAMPS 


manship, the closest supervision of op- 


tical experts, the highest optical stand- VACUUM FRAMES 


ards, make every Goerz Lens the best 
possible lens for its job. Corrected for WHIRLERS 


spherical distortion, flare, coma, astig- CARBONS 


matism and chromatic aberration. A 


free rae may be arranged through your OKAY OPAQUE 
— OKAY DEVELOPING INK 


Literature on request. 


CP.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 


317 EAST 34™ ST. NEW YORK CITY r 
116 John Street New York City 









































# 
foisoning HAS BEEN RE- 


SAFE EFFICIENT 
SUBSTITUTE 


REPLACED BY A 


ETCH-O-LITH IS SAFE 


There need be no fear of poisoning where Etch-O-Lith is used 
in place of chromic acid. It etches perfectly and easily and is 
harmless to the operator. The complete elimination of this one 
hazard makes for even greater economy to lithographers and 
plate makers from the standpoint of their industrial compensa- 
tion costs. It positively keeps the work cleaner and sharper. 


ETCH-O-LITH INSURES A PERFECT MOISTURE FILM 
Zinc or aluminum plates treated with Etch-O-Lith CAN NOT 
OXIDIZE. The grain takes on a natural affinity for water. Tinting 
and scumming CAN'T take place on an Etch-O-Lith surface. 
It makes a wonderful water fountain etch too. You can test these 
claims with a trial quart of Etch-O-Lith at $1.50, or a gallon for 
$5.00, both f.o.b. New York. 


PARKER PRINTING PREPARATION CO. 


225 EAST 44th STREET © NEW YORK 
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E evolution of ink making as told in the ancient 
Chinese, Egyptian and Indian histories started with the 
use of the earth colors and black. The yellow earths; such as, 
ochres, umbers, siennas, and the like, were employed to pro- 
duce the only yellowish effects that these ancients knew. 
These earth colors were essentially clays that contained vari- 
ous percentages of iron and manganese. Being a product 
of the ground, these yellow colored earths were naturally 
contaminated with vegetable matter and other impurities. 
The ink makers of this era of mineral colors soon realized 
that certain refinements must be made in these raw mate- 
rials in order to make them more suitable for ink making. 
Their first efforts were centered around a purification by 
means of washing with water. This process removed such 
impurities as stones, root particles and other coarse mate- 
rials. These purified yellow earths were allowed to dry in 
the sun. They were then carefuly mulled and finally bolted 
through fine cloths. 






















a e 

. After many patient years and misgivings, the use of the 
City : 
——| earth yellows gave way to the chemical mineral colors. At 





first the earth colors were further refined by treatment with 
acids and alkalis to produce purer forms of yellowish shades 
in iron compounds. The dissatisfaction with the muddy 
tones of the iron yellows eventually lead to the production 
and development of the cleaner and brighter chrome yellows 
and oranges. These colors were developed chemically in 
conjunction with the requests and demands which ema- 
nated from the printer and the ink maker. These new yel- 
lows are compounds of various salts of lead and chromates. 
The green shades of chrome yellows are precipitated with 
varying percentages of lead sulphate or lead carbonate. The 
lighter the shade of yellow, the higher is the percentage 
of these sulphates or carbonates. The medium shades of 
chrome yellows are produced in cold precipitation of nor- 
mal lead acetates or nitrates, while the redder or orange 
shades of chromes are produced from hot alkaline solutions. 
The yellows produced by these processes are very clean, 
opaque, and permanent. All of the chrome colors, however, 
are rather heavy and for this reason may sometimes re- 
quire special handling in the lithographic press. As in other 


cases, manipulation of varnish bodies generally aid in such 
situations. 
















| The introduction of the coal tar colors also brought with 
ta series of organic yellows and oranges. In 1885 both 
Alizarine yellow and Tartrazine yellow were developed 
from the basic ingredients recovered from coal tar. These 
‘oal tars originate in the production of coke from soft coal. 
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PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


By GEORGE CRAMER 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


YELLOW INKS 








Many of the ingredients that are given off in the destructive 
distillation of soft coal are highly refined and then treated 
in manifold chemical processes to produce a myriad of 
organic colors, among which we find the aforementioned 
yellows. Both Tartrazine and Alizarine yellow are used 
extensively for the production of bright yellow inks. In 
1906 an organic orange of especial interest to the ink maker 
and printer was discovered. This orange was found to 
be very permanent, very strong and above all worked well 
on the lithographic press. Several years later a series of 
Hansa yellows were perfected that ranged from a greenish 
yellow to a medium shade. These Hansa yellows all have 
properties which make them particularly interesting to the 
lithographer—they are very permanent, strong and make 
good working lithographic inks. 


The mineral yellows, especially those with a lead base, 
while they were and still are fulfilling a very definite gap 
in yellow lithographic inks, have lost some of their popu- 
larity due to the advantages of the organic yellows. A dis- 
cussion on the various yellow inks used for the photo- 
lithographic process lends itself very readily in pointing 
out the advantages of considering a light weight, highly con- 
centrated organic yellow as compared to the heavy chrome 
yellows. The production and mileage of the two inks, by 
just considering the gravity of each is almost sufficient to 
prove their values. The relatively greater strength of the 
organic yellows as well as their other superior physical 
qualities and greater freedom from press drying and off- 
setting difficulties disclose in part the leaning evidenced 
in the increased use of these colors. 


The field of yellow pigments is constantly being scanned 
by the ink maker in an effort to secure something better 
in the way of either greater permanency, greater alkali 
resistance, greater strength, etc. Zinc yellows while they are 
more permanent than the lead yellows, also have several 
weaknesses. This is particularly true as regards poor water 
resistance. Such features curtail their use for lithographic 
inks. The Cadmium yellows produce inks that can be used 
where very exacting requirements are demanded. These 
Cadmium colors will withstand the action of acid, alkali, 
soap, alcohol, hot paraffin, etc., better than the other yel- 
lows. They are fast to light but are not particularly strong. 
Within the past year a new development was made in the 
production of a chrome orange pigment which is outstand- 
ing. This new orange is considerably stronger than any 
of the chromes now beng made. The same improvement, 
if carried out with the other light and dark chrome yellows, 
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will place in this field of color new possibilities for the 
development and manufacture of lithographic lemon and 
medium yellows. The organic or coal tar yellows are like- 
wise undergoing gradual changes which make them more 
suitable for the new and ever increasing special require- 
ments of the lithographic press. The progress in the im- 
provement of yellow pigments used in lithographic inks 
during the past century might indicate that the ultimate 
had been reached. Time and the urge for improvement, 
however, will produce even better yellows for photo- 


lithographic inks. 


LARGE EXPANSION FOR IDEAL 
ROLLER PLANT 

At a cost of over $75,000, additions are being made to the 
office, laboratories and manufacturing departments of the 
Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Company, 2512 West 24th 
Street, Chicago. Work on the additional 15,000 square feet 
of space is now being completed and constitutes the second 
enlargement of the Ideal plant within four years. 

The new office and laboratory addition will be two stories 
high, of brick and steel construction with a thirty-foot front 
and will follow closely the general lines of the present struc- 
ture. Water from a six hundred foot well will be used for a 
complete year-around conditioning and humidity control 
system. Ceilings consist of cork and spun rock wool; private 
offices will be finished with walnut and mahogany paneling. 

The plant addition is of two story height, 52 x 108 feet, 
and is intended as additional space for the manufacture of 
rubber rollers, gums and fabricated articles. 

According to Mr. W. A. Lippincott, president of the Ideal 
Company, the addition is necessitated by the increased 
volume of business. 

“When we built our rubber roller department four years 
ago, we felt we were allowing ample space for expansion. 
However, the growth of this business together with new 
lines of rubber gums and other articles for use of the printer, 
have made additional space imperative,” Mr. Lippincott 
explained. 

“The new laboratory will provide very much enlarged 
facilities and will be equipped for extensive research along 
both chemical and mechanical lines. In addition to the gen- 
eral laboratory, several smaller laboratories are being pro- 
vided in which research in connection with individual prob- 
lems of a specific nature may be conducted. The laboratories 
as well as the new drafting and engineering offices will be 


fully air conditioned.” 








It has been said that the bidders who are always lowest 
in bidding for work in almost any industry are those who 
are involved financially with banks, creditors, and others. 
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RECLAIMERS OF SILVER 











——— 


As silver refining specialists, we have 
invented a new process by which we 
can reclaim all the silver that remains in 


WSIED NEGATIVES 
FILM - PAPER - GLASS 


WSED EIhYiPO 


We can buy your used lots 
at Highest Market Prices 


ALSO BUYERS OF 
ZINC PLATES - COPPER PLATES 


USED LINOTYPE AND HAND TYPE 
IN LARGE OR SMALL LOTS 


114 GREEN ST. BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
Tel. EVergreen 9-4290 











LITHOGRAPHIC 
TYPE IMPRESSIONS 


PULLED ON 


TRANSFER PAPER 
For Direct Rotary or Offset Press 


TRANSPARENT IMPRESSIONS 
For Photo Composing Machines 


REPRODUCTION PROOFS 
For the Photo Lithographer 


SPECIALISTS IN TYPE-SETTING TO THE LITHOGRAPHER 

AND METAL DECORATOR SINCE 1923 
We operate no Printing or Lithographing Presses 
Try our Service and be Convinced 
CWDS 

NEW YORK TYPE TRANSFER SERVICE 
561 BROADWAY — 88 PRINCE ST. 

CAnal 6-2562 NEW YORK 
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N the sense that “the best laid plans of mice and men 
| oft gang aglee” it is the finishing that counts. A 
beautiful job of lithography or printing representing a 
considerable investment of thought and money can be 
damaged or ruined by careless mounting and finishing. 
By the same token an expensive lithographed display can 
be rendered impotent by poor or faulty construction. 
Consolidated Mounting & Finishing Co., Inc., realizing 
the importance of these factors in modern display prac- 
tice, has taken great pains to perfect its organization to 
render a superior creative construction service for dis- 
plays and an efficient manufacturing organization to 


finish them. 


If you are in need of competent display construction 
or advice, call up Consolidated Mounting & Finishing 


Co., Inc. Our experts are at your service. 


CONSOLIDATED MOUNTING & FINISHING CO., INC. 
516 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Telephones: BRyant 9-4042-3-4-5 


* 
STEEL RULE DIES... MOUNTING... EASELS ... COLLATING 
DIE CUTTING . .. DISPLAYS DIE-CUT AND FINISHED . . . WIRE STITCHING 
EYELETTING ...STRINGING ... FINISHING... HAND FOLDS 
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WHAT HAS COST ACCOUNTING 
TO OFFER TO MANAGEMENT? 


An Appraisal of Cost Accounting from a Collective and 
Individual Point of View 


By B. J. RAEBER, Cost Engineer 
Lithographers National Association, Inc. 


oo it can be known how Cost Accounting can be 
an aid to Management, something of the nature and 
ope of “accounting” must be understood. 


Accounting as a general term covers three specific func- 
tions; which are: 


(1) Auditing. 
(2) Financial Accounting. 
(3) Cost Accounting. 


There is a good reason for this triple classification. It can 
be readily traced to its origin. Auditing is as old as the 
concept of proprietorship. Its typical function is one of check- 
ing against pilfering in any form. This is still its function 
today as evidenced by the public accountants certification 
of accounts. Financial accounting originated with the de- 
velopment of trade in the early middle ages. The first work 
in double entry bookkeeping was published in 1494 by 
Luca Paciolo. He explained the Italian method of keeping 
accounts at that time. The concept of financial accounting 
has been aptly expressed by Henry R. Hatfield in his book 
“Modern Accounting.” He states: “The essence of account- 
ing is the presentation, first, of a correct exhibit of the 
financial status of the concern at a given moment of time, 
and secondly, a showing of the results obtained during a 
given period of time.” 


This type of accounting stresses “the facts which have 
taken place.” 


Cost accounting came into its own with the development 
of industrial production and is therefore of relatively recent 
origin. Literature on cost accounting begins to appear only 
in the early part of this century. As contrasted with finan- 
cial accounting, cost accounting’s function is to determine 
why a given result has been obtained and what would 
happen in the future under a given set of circumstances. 
The development of cost accounting is aptly described by 
M. V. Hayes in “Accounting for Executive Control.” He 
states: “Cost keeping began to attract the attention of fac- 
tory managers about fifty years ago. The philosophy under- 
lying the development of this concept of the nature and 
function of cost-keeping may be set forth as follows: To 
find the ‘cost’ of anything, all you have to do is to find 
out the amount (of money) expended for labor, materials, 
and overhead in its production. This type of cost keeping 
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has been dubbed ‘post-mortem,’ because no one knows what 
the ‘cost’ will be until ‘after’ the work is complete and 
the cost-keeping department has had time to ‘figure the 
cost’ by methods peculiar to itself. This type of cost-keeping 
grew up, it seems, with the professional accountants as its 
chief sponsors. 


“The cause for the professional accountant’s interest in 
cost accounting was the necessity for properly stating the 
value of the inventory. In setting up the balance sheet of a 
manufacturing concern the accountant is faced with the 
question of ‘how to value the inventory. Of course the 
‘financial position’ of a manufacturing business cannot 
be known until the value of the inventories is known, 
other questions being eliminated. This caused the account- 
ants much concern. The solution to the problem, from the 
‘financial accounting’ standpoint, was reached by methods 
especially devised to ascertain the ‘value’ of inventories 
at any given time. Briefly, this method consisted in keeping 
an account—or accounts sometimes— with ‘labor,’ ‘ma- 
terials, and ‘overhead.’ When it was desired to ‘close the 
books’ or to determine the ‘financial position’ of the firm, 
the plant was usually closed until a list of all goods— 
‘finished,’ ‘in-process, and ‘raw materials—was made, 
and the estimated cost of the labor and materials was listed. 
The factory was then started and the task of ‘placing a 
value’ upon the inventory and ‘closing the books’ was 
begun in earnest. Usually, after a period of one to three or 
more months, depending upon the size of the business and 
the office force, the manager was presented with a state- 
ment of his ‘financial condition,’ etc. The accountant prided 
himself upon the ‘actual facts’ which he had presented to 
the management. 


“Later, the factory manager wished to know the ‘cost’ 
of individual items. He had to quote prices in advance of 
manufacture. It was quite logical for the factory manager to 
seek an ‘estimate of cost’ from the ‘head bookkeeper,’ 
after he had succeeded in the task himself. ‘Rough’ esti- 
mates were a very general practice. After this procedure 
was followed for a number of years, the plant manager who 
was making little or no profit began to wonder why he was 
not making profits. To locate the trouble a ‘real’ cost 
system was installed by ‘financial accountants.’ The data 
secured by the ‘factory cost system’ soon ‘showed’ much 
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inefficiency in the factory. The plant manager wanted to 
know of the production manager why his costs were so 
high. The plant manager felt that the ‘facts’ showed con- 
clusively that the production manager was not doing his 
job properly, but he could not remedy the situation very 
much. The production manager was not satisfied to know 
that costs were what the cost system showed them to be. 
He denied the validity of the statement of cost, or if he did 
not do this, he merely ignored them. Out of the chaos which 
this situation created, a different philosophy of cost was 
developed, termed predetermined costs. 


“The philosophy of predetermined costs may be charac- 
terized by the expression ‘standard costs.’ If costs are to be 
of ‘real value’ to administrators and managers, an appraisal 
or predetermination of what things ‘should cost’ must be 
made. By such a predetermination standard costs may 
be set. 


“There are three men who have been instrumental in de- 
veloping the philosophy and some of the ways and the 
means of standard costs. They are: Harrington Emerson, 
H. L. Gantt, and G. Charter Harrison. A brief reference 
will be made to each of these authors. 


“Emerson approached the question of records from a 
strictly engineering viewpoint. His sixth principle of efh- 
ciency is ‘Reliable, immediate, adequate, and permanent rec- 
ords.’ He says: “The object of records is to annihilate time, 
to bring the past, to look into the future, to annihilate space. 
In the great industrial plants one knows not whether to 
marvel most at the absence of reliable, immediate, and accu- 
rate records, or at the superabundance of permanent rec- 
ords, collected with painstaking and at great expense, but 
neither reliable, immediate, nor adequate.’ 


“Mr. Gantt was probably a better critic of ‘cost account- 
ing’ than any previous writer. A few quotations from his 
published work will throw some light upon his philosophy 
and methods. After stating that the cost systems installed 
by professional accountants were for the use of financiers 
and that they gave little usable information to the factory, 
he says: ‘One of the prime functions of cost-keeping is to 
enable the superintendent to know whether or not he is 
doing the work he is responsible for as economically as 
possible, a function which is ignored in the majority of 
cost systems now in general use.’ 


“In commenting upon the United States as an industrial 
nation, Gantt lamented the fact that we lacked ‘complete 
knowledge of the principles on which successful industry is 
based. Too many of our enterprises are still founded upon 
what has been done rather than on what can be done: The 
real industrial leader must be guided by future possibilities 
rather than past performances.’ This last sentence is the 
key to Gantt’s philosophy of cost accounting. 
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“Another great contribution of Gantt to cost accounting 


is to be found in his concept of ‘overhead distribution’ 
No ‘cost,’ the accountants held, could be stated until aft, 
the books had been duly closed. The ‘overhead’ could ther 
be ‘distributed’ and ‘individual costs’ could be found. The 
methods of ‘distributing overhead’ usually gave no cop. 
sideration to factory operating conditions. Even when the 
accountant undertook to compute costs before ‘overhead 
was ‘exactly’ known, he did it on a flat percentage basis 
or some other basis often equally as unsatisfactory to the 
engineer. 


“The accountants’ method of ‘distributing overhead’ wa; 
repulsive to the engineering type of mind. Gantt distributed 
‘burden’ or ‘overhead costs’ on a ‘normal capacity’ basis 
This concept of overhead distribution has become promi. 
nent and has been advocated by some writers who other. 
wise favor ‘post-mortem’ cost accounting. 


“It seemed quite logical that the accountants would even. 
tually be influenced by this cost philosophy of the engineers. 
Mr. Harrison was so influenced and undertook to adopt it 
to ‘cost accounting to aid production.’ The engineers had 
no training in bookkeeping and ‘financal accounting’ meth. 
ods. No attempt had been made to tie-in the factory cos 
system with financial books. This led to records that had no 
cross-purpose. Speaking from a cost-accounting standpoint, 
the manufacturer was subjected to ‘one of three masters’ 
(1) He was subjected to a cost system which was based 
upon the then professional accountants’ concept, (2) or 
upon that of the engineer, (3) or upon that of the large 
majority of manufacturers who had none. Mr. Harrison 
worked out means’ and methods by which the engineer's 
concept of the function of cost accounting could be em- 
bodied in the general accounting records of the manufac- 
turer. It now appears that the engineer’s concept of cost 
accounting is to supersede that of the professional account: 
ant who approached the subject from the ‘financial account- 
ing’ point of view.” 


Cost Accounting in the Lithographic Industry 


Practically all lithographic products are made to order 
in compliance with individual customer requirements. The 
value of these products must be estimated before they are 
made which fact presupposes a knowledge not only of me- 
terial but also manufacturing or conversion costs. It is not 
surprising to find, therefore, that as far back as the year 
1914, the National Association of Employing Lithographers 
sponsored among its membership the introduction of pro- 
gressive cost accounting and estimating principles and meth- 
ods. The promotion of cost accounting and estimating was 
further activated in 1917 by the creation of a Joint Cos 
Committee including representatives of the Label Manufac- 
turers National Association and the Folding Box Manufac- 
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lopment. In order to maintain the usefulness of uniform 
methods of cost accounting and estimating, the cost account- 
sats and estimators of the member establishments of the 
foremenioned associations were organized into a Cost 
Division (1919) for the purposes of reviewing the cost 
methods and to formulate and recommend such changes 

which would make these management tools more effec- | 
ve. As a result of these Cost Division activities, the “Uni- 
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Promi-@ form Cost System for Color Printers and Lithographers” ALBION OFFSET 
) other. was issued in 1925 and the “Standard Estimating Manual , = 
for Color Lithographers” in 1931. American Writing Paper Co. 

J even.f The Cost Division ceased its activities in 1933 for the 
rineers, @ reason that the Folding Box Manufacturers Association was MONTGOMERY OFFSET 
dopt it f created an independent Code Authority and the Label Man- W. C. Hamilton & Sons 
rs hadi ufacturers Association designated as an Administrative 

meth. Agency under the Graphic Arts Code. Thus, the Lithog- ye you seen 
‘y cost # raphers National Association reassumed guardianship over Bo. Ou, 
ad no J cost accounting activities in the lithographc industry. Thus, 
Ipoint, # after nearly twenty years, responsibility for the develop- Crosby Photo Offset Bond 
_ ment of progressive cost accounting and estimating practices Stocked in 

ased § was placed upon the Association again—a great oppor- 
2) orf tunity to reassert its leadership in this field. 22 x34 — 80M 

large 2214 x 3414 — 83M 
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em: 
aioe BULK : COLOR : OPACITY 
‘a The approach of new State and Federal social security = 
cunt. q 2S makes it timely for this association to advise its mem- This sheet is far beyond competitive papers 
eal bership not to purchase special records forms for this pur- a 

pose, now being offered by several concerns, until checking . 

with headquarters on the adequacy of such forms. 

, — Your work will stand out with un- 

stry According to the best knowledge available at this writing 

no official approval of special forms has as yet been released usual brilliance with this sheet | 
rder @ by State and Federal authorities. Thus, it may be premature | 
The § ‘or lithographic establishments to invest in such forms until as a background 
are | ‘their makeup has been carefully checked by authorities in 
ma- charge. 6 
= It is also advisable for lithographers to include, in long- 
year H term contracts, provisions for changes in costs resulting from 
“ unemployment insurance and similar cost factors. Geo. W. Millar & Co., Inc. 
sth- 
oS lee 284 Lafayette Street, N. Y.C. 
o¢ | Lithographers should imprint all work as hav- 
we OF ; ; , CAnal 6-0880 
3c § 2g been lithographed in the United States. 
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Death came, on November 22nd last, to Warren C. Browne, 
for more than 30 years editor and publisher of The National 
Lithographer, and one of the best known personalities in 
the graphic arts world. Mr. Browne’s passing occurred in his 
78th year. He had been weakened by long weeks of illness and 
suffering and the end came after an operation for the removal 
of bladder stones. 

Born in Fredonia, N. Y., Mr. Browne learned the printing 
trade in his early youth. While still in his teens he succumbed 
to wanderlust and wended his way westward, trying his hand 
at gold mining in the hills of Colorado, then in Alaska and 
California. In between these quests he displayed some talent 
as a baseball player and assisted in organizing a semi-profes- 
sional league among the print shops of Denver, playing Sat- 
urday and Sunday games. 

Next he became a school teacher in Utah, an itinerant 
journeyman printer, and eventually he settled in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., where he assisted in setting type for a small newspaper 
and also acted as assistant editor and business manager. Later 
he became editor of a large typographical trade paper and 
then a travelling salesman for typesetting machines. 

During the political campaign of 1896 he became ac- 
quainted with the late President McKinley and had charge of 
the speakers’ bureau in upper New York State. He was a 
good campaigner and rallied considerable support to the 
McKinley ticket from the ranks of the graphic arts. 

Shortly after the turn of the century Mr. Browne bought 
The National Lithographer, then a small, local trade union 
organ limited in scope and, within a few years, transformed 





HALOID PURCHASES CAPITAL 
STOCK OF RECTIGRAPH 


Announcement was made last month that The Haloid 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., had purchased the entire capital stock 
of The Rectigraph Co. According to Gilbert E. Mosher, 
Haloid president, the transaction involved about a half mil- 
lion dollars. The combined assets of the two concerns will 
exceed a million and a half dollars. 

The Rectigraph Co. was started more than a quarter of a 
century ago by an Oklahoma clerk who tired of copying by 
hand countless abstracts and titles in the Oklahoma oil fields. 
He developed the first camera designed to copy documents 
photographically. The organization grew and became an 
outstanding manufacturer of photo-copy cameras and sensi- 
tized papers. 

The Haloid Co. is one of America’s largest paper sensi- 
tizers, producing over 50 grades of photographic papers. An 
expansion program has been planned which includes a vigor- 
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it into a flourishing and influential trade journal. He made jt 
national in thought, as well as in name, until today its ramif. 
cations extend all over the world, including the South S¢, 
Islands, India, China, and Cape Town, South Africa. 

In the early days of his lithographic experiences, Mr. 
Browne made the prediction that the offset press, with its 













































rubber blanket, would be a huge success and for this he was : 
adversely criticized by many people. He never lost faith in the 
offset idea, however, and used his talents to enlighten th § - 
lithographic industry on the subject. He lived to see his 
; d 
prophecies fulfilled. . 
Warren C. Browne supported every move in the direction 
of giving young men in the trade a technical education. He | 
was an ardent supporter of the Lithographers’ National As. : 
sociation and worked constantly for the enlargement of all § — 
lithographic enterprises. His friends throughout the realm of 
the graphic arts are legion. He was a capable executive, a loyal I 
friend, and one of the outstanding figures in the lithographic § ~ 
industry. His son, Harris W. C. Browne, who has been direct y 
ing The National Lithographer for several years, will con- 
tinue to carry on the broad policies adopted and sustained § 1 
by his father for many years. ~ 
Mr. Browne is survived by his wife, Mrs. Susie Benton § x 
Browne, his son, three daughters, and five grandchildren. -. 
The family lived at 1143 Evergreen Avenue, Plainfield, where Bo 
they were active in civic, club and social circles. Mr. Browne § 1 
was prominent in Masonry and was well known as a sports § — 
man, being a member of Florida fishing clubs, as well as the kn 
Shackamaxon Golf Club, of Westfield, N. J. P 
. 
ous exploitation of the Rectigraph camera and development § pi. 
of new products. = 
d 
Shows Practical Applications | ~ 
of Shading Mediums - 
The cover of this issue of THE PHOTO-LITHOG- . 
RAPHER is an effective, practical demonstration of the us "1 
of shading mediums in photo-lithography. Symbolizing the J ir 
holiday season, the current cover employs at least a half dozen f "4 
different shadings, all made by the Craftint Manufacturing # 
Company. ~ y 
Another example of this type of work will mark our Jat: 
uary cover. In this case the element of a New Year and: § 
dramatization of time are both nicely executed with the aid # 
of a wide variety of shading mediums. I 
Lithographers will recall that a feature article on this re 
subject appeared in a recent issue of this publication. LI 
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” Classified Advertising 


Rates for this section, 25 cents per line; minimum 
$1.50. Count eight words to the line, address to be 
counted. Remittance must accompany order. Box num- 
ber addresses are confidential and cannot be revealed. 
Unless otherwise stated address replies to The Photo- 
Lithographer, 1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











FOR SALE—SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 





One vacuum frame 35x45 with pump and motor complete and Gelb 
arc lamp 35 Amp. and resistance unit all for $175.00. Whirler and 
motor complete for 45 inch plate $125.00. Small table whirler and 
motor for 17x22 plate $30.00. Address Reehl Litho Co., 37 E. 18th St. 


NEW VARITYPER FOR SALE 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 





PRESSMAN—Willing, capable young man, experienced on Weben- 
dorfer, desires to connect with a house to learn more about inks and 
color. Can also cut stock and do job work on printing presses. Excellent 
references. Address Box 1207, THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER. 





ARTIST—Versatile, expert letterer, creative layout ability, good at 
figure work, Sixteen years’ experience as artist, some in lithographic 
feld. Address Box 1204, THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER. 





Only used on a few small jobs. 16” carriage, mathematical attach- 
ment, 1/, back spacer and 10 styles of type. First check for $250.00 takes 
it. Cost $368.00. Act quickly. Address INTELLIGENCER PRINTING 
COMPANY, LANCASTER, PA. 








FEEDER—Seek position as feeder on any kind of press. Have 20 years 
experience and can furnish references. Address Box 1206, THE PHOTO- 


LITHOGRAPHER. 


PHOTO ASSISTANT—Young man with some experience in New 
York plant seeks position in photographic department. Can handle film 
and paper for line work. Well acquainted with lithographic technique. 
Salary secondary to opportunity. Address Box 1202, THE PHOTO- 
LITHOGRAPHER. 








LITHO ARTIST—Experienced lithographic artist, capable letterer. 
Have handled line designs on plate, paper and glass, using tusche, crayon 
and opaque. Have worked for well known New York color houses. Can 
tusche plates for imperfections, follow color dummy layouts, draw in 
colors and strip flats for book work and combinations. Acquainted 
with all phases of the business. Address Box 1203, THE PHOTO- 


LITHOGRAPHER. 


PLATEMAKER AND OPAQUER—Clean, careful worker; also 
knowledge of stripping and camera work, Address Box 1212, THE 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





VACUUM PRINTING FRAMES—Two used, Swiegard, 44x60, com- 
plete with pump and motor units. Also used Wesel lithographic whirler, 
33x45, with A.C. motor, all in good condition. Address Allan B. Croke 
Co., 163 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 





_ PROOF PRESS—Wagner offset proofing press, 20x24, in good condi- 
tion, Address Box 1205, THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER. 





ROTAPRINTS—One duplex, sheet size 11x17, completely equipped 
with all accessories and two form ink rollers; automatic feed. Also one 
sheet feed size 9x14 with ink fountain and rheostat control. Address 
Box 1210, THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER. 





HARRIS OFFSET PRESS—S-I-L; sheet size 19x25; print size 18x24; 
air feed ; chute delivery ; in perfect running condition. Address Box 1213, 
THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER. 








HOE PRESSES—Two Hoe, one color, rotary litho presses, size 28x42; 
in good running order. Will sell very reasonably. Address Box 1214, 
THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER. 





WANTED TO BUY 





a 


LEVY HALFTONE SCREEN—Size about 17x22, 120 line. Zeiss short 
focus lens, 8 or 9 inch. Condition of equipment offered must be per- 
fect. State lowest price for cash. Address Box 1211, THE PHOTO- 
LITHOGRAPHER, 





FOR SALE 





1 MOTOR—Sprague, Compound, 115 D.C., 550-1100—1600 r.p.m., 
714 H.P., with Control. 

1 MOTOR—Peerless, 110 D.C., 1500 r.p.m., 114 H.P., with Control. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT—1 R. R. Robertson stoneware 
silver bath holder with spigot, size 214 x 22 x 26 deep; 3 Stone 
trays, 4 x 23 x 29; 1 Stone vat, 8 x 24 x 30. Bargain Prices. Box 1216, 
THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER. 





FOR SALE—One Douthitt Diaphragm Control, also one 231/,” 
133 line Circular Screen and Rotary Holder. Box 1217. THE PHOTO- 


LITHOGRAPHER. 


FOR SALE—Frames, chases, registering devices and sealing rings 
for Directoplate photo composing machine, 14x20, 14x17, 11x17, 
20x20. THE WALLACE PRESS, 730 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 








PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINE; only interested in good vertical 
type. Address Box1215, THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER. 





Lithographers and Printers! 


WOULD YOU INVEST TEN CENTS 
TO SAVE A THOUSAND DOLLARS? 


By writing to the Department of Public Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for a copy of the 
last paper research report which shows why the 
use of equalizing machines for conditioning 
paper can not produce uniform or accurate regis- 
ter results even where paper is equalized to 
45% relative humidity for lithography. What hap- 
pens to register when paper is equalized to 
constantly changing humidities, experience shows 
produces yery unreliable results. 


Then Write Us for a Copy of 
“PROPER PAPER CONDITIONING” 





which tells what causes paper troubles, and how 
to correct them properly, as you must know the 
cause of paper troubles before you can correct 
them intelligently. 


ADVANCE MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 
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For BETTER 
Reproduction 


LEVY 
CAMERAS 


STANDARD & DARK ROOM TYPES 
MADE OF WOOD OR METAL 


HALF TONE SCREENS 
VACUUM PRINTING FRAMES 
LENSES - LAMPS 








Manufactured by 


REPRO-ART MACHINERY CO. 
WAYNE AVENUE & BERKELEY STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























A Profitable Field 
Is Now Open to You — 


The old difficulties with overprint 
varnishes on lithographic presses 
have been overcome— 


HILO OFFSET OVERPRINT 


opens the door to lithographers for 
spot-printed and over-all - st jobs. 
Offset Overprint will work without 
greasing and tinting. 

While Offset Overprint is de- 
signed especially to work on litho- 
graphic presses it will also work on 
typographic presses. 

Send for a free trial lot and con- 
vince yourself by seeing the sharp 
and clean work this Varnish produces. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION | 


"70 Years Experience 
Better-The-Finish" 


42-60 STEWART AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 
CHICAGO — BOSTON — PHILADELPHIA 











The sign of SUPERIOR INKS is a guarantee of satisfaction. 


OUR MULTITONE OFFSET BLACK HAS THAT 
POWERFUL INTENSITY PLUS CLEAN SNAPPY 


<e Say 7m At 


RESULTS ... 
NAME IMPLIES” 


UPERIO 


PRINTING INK 


PRINTINGELITHO INKS 


295-309 LAFAYETTE STREET™ 


NEW YORK: =. 


)\COMPANY. INC 


METALLIC INKSEVARNISHES 














A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU. 


- CANAL 6-3308 























By Benjamin Aaronson, (C.P.A.), New York 





HERE are four new-additional-taxes to pay. Two of these 
apply as of January 1, 1936. The other two apply as of 
December 31, 1936. Only the two which apply as of January 
1, 1936, are here considered. 






The Federal Social Security Act provides for three taxes, 
only one of which takes effect as of January 1, 1936. Title IX 
ofthe Act levies a tax for each calendar year, beginning with 
the calendar year 1936. 


On the total wages payable by him for 1936 the employer 
is assessed at the rate of 1° of such total wages. For the pur- 
poses of this Act, section 907 defines employer as any person 
who or organization which on twenty days during the tax- 
able year, each day being in a different calendar week em- 
ployed eight persons or more for some portion of the day. 
For the count of eight the employer must include learners, 
apprentices, elderly persons, officers of the corporation, etc., 
who are on the payroll. 













There is no limitation with respect to the wages paid to any 
one employee during the year. No exemption for amounts 
over $3000 or any other amount. 







If the state to which an employer makes contributions has 
an acceptable Unemployment Insurance Law then the em- 
ployer may credit the amount of the tax paid under the State 
law against the Federal 19/ tax on payrolls. The amount of 
this credit is limited to g0°% of the amount due to the Federal 
government. 


The tax imposed by this title shall be collected by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue as internal revenue collections. 









Every employer must file a return of the tax not later than 
January 31 next following the close of the taxable year. 














* * * * 





THE NEW YORK UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE LAW 


















This provides for contributions, on and after January 1, 
1936, by employers, based upon the pay rolls of such 
employers. 


Certain forms of employment are excluded from the oper- 
ation of this act. These are: 


1. Employment as a farm laborer. 


2. Employment of the minor child of the employer, or 
employment of the spouse (wife—or husband) of the 
employer. (Does not apply to partnerships or corpora- 
tions). 
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3. Employment in the service of governmental, charitable, 
religious, educational, etc., organizations, no part of 
whose net earning insures to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual. 


“Employment” as contemplated by this act includes the 
hire of helpers by employees and by assistants of employees, 
where such helpers are employed with the actual or con- 
structive knowledge of the employer, and whether paid by 
the employer or employee. 


Employees of subcontractors are considered the employees 
of the employer, and are to be counted as such for purposes 
of this Act, including payment of “contribution,” except as 
such subcontractor accepts exclusive liability for said con- 
tributions under an agreement with such employer made 
pursuant to regulations promulgated by the Commissioner. 


Employment includes any contract of hire entered into 
within the state of New York, any part of the work of which 
is to be performed within the state, or if entered into else- 
where, all or the greater part of the work is to be performed 
within this state. 


“Employee” means any person including aliens and minors 
employed for hire by an employer in an employment subject 
to this article—except persons whose duties are non-manual 
and who are paid at the rate of more than $50.00 per week 
or more than $2,500.00 per year. In this connection it is advis- 
able to note that the employee may not work for a full year 
but the test is the rate of payment and not the total paid 
during the year. 


“Employer” means any person or organization, etc., who, 
during each of 13 or more calendar weeks in 1935 has em- 
ployed four or more persons in any employment subject to 
this article. 


Having become liable under this rule, if the employer dur- 
ing 1936 or thereafter falls below the total of four employees 
subject to the act, he (the employer) continues liable to taxa- 
tion until the Industrial Commissioner upon a hearing of the 
facts releases him from further liability. 


If a person or organization engages in business after Janu- 
ary 1, 1936, and employs four or more persons in an employ- 
ment subject to this act during each of thirteen calendar 
weeks or more during the year, then the newly subject em- 
ployer is subject for all purposes as of January first of the 
calendar year in which such employment occurs. (Sec. 502-3.) 


“Wages” includes every form of remuneration received by 
an employee from his employer including salaries, commis- 
sions, bonuses and the reasonable money value of board, rent, 
housing, etc., received. (Sec. 502-6.) 
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“Payroll” means all wages paid to employees except as such 
wages are for non-manual work at the rate of more than 
$50.00 per week or at the rate of more than $2500 per year. 


A corporation whose officer works in the “shop” must con- 
sider the pay of such officer “wages” because the work done is 
manual, regardless of the rate of pay, and of the fact that such 
officer is really the employer by reason of his stock ownership 
in the corporation. 


Clerical employees and sales persons whose pay is $2500 
or less per year or $50.00 or less per week must be counted in, 
as must be their “wages,” for purposes of this act. (Sec. 502-7.) 


“Contributions” are payable on and after January 1, 1936, 
by those employers who are liable under this act. Contribu- 
tions become payable by any other employer on and after 
the date on which he becomes subject to this article. 


The first contributions are due not before March 1, 1936, 
and not then until prescribed by the Commissioner. (Sec. 


515.) 
Section 516 provides for a “contribution” by each employer 
subject to the act of an amount equal to: 


1% of the “payroll” for 1936. 
2% of the “payroll” for 1937. 
3% of the “payroll” thereafter. 


If the “Payroll” subject to tax is $400.00 per week this means 
a tax for 1936 equal to $4.00 each week or $208. for the year, 
apart from all other taxes. The tax is doubled for 1937 and 
trebled thereafter. 


Any agreement by an employee to pay any part of the tax 
paid by his employer for the purposes of this act is void. (Sec. 


517:) 
Section 528 makes it a misdemeanor for an employer to 


deduct from the wages or salary of an employee any portion 
of the contribution which the employer is required to make. 


Note carefully. One of the two laws mentioned in the be- 
ginning of this article and which takes effect as of December 
31, 1936, is an income tax on employees. It is Title VIII of 
the Federal Social Security Act. The tax is to be collected by 
the employer by deducting the amount of the tax from the 
wages as and when paid. Sections 517 and 528 of the State 
Unemlpoyment Insurance Law and Title VIII of the Federal 
Social Security Act should not be confused. Title VIII for 
withholding by employers attaches as, of December 31, 1936. 


The keeping of proper payroll records by every employer is 
required, whether subject to this article or not. A sworn state- 
ment may be required by the commissioner, upon demand. 
(Sec. 521.) (Every employer is advised to consult his account- 
ant as to the form of payroll record to set up, as the ready- 
made forms on the market may be inaccurate and result in 
excess payments of tax.) 
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Section 523 of the act makes the amount due for contriby. 
tions to the fund, with interest thereon, a lien against the 
assets of the employer subordinate, however, to claims fo, 
unpaid wages and prior recorded liens. As a result of section 
523 of this act, buyers of printing equipment or other equip. 
ment, after January 1, 1936, should consult their attorneys as 
to title, or the state of New York may attempt to assert its 
lien as against the equipment in the hands of the purchasers, 









Failure to pay in time or in proper amount renders the 
employer subject to penalties and interest charges. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Benjamin Aaronson, C.P.A., (N. Y,), 
care of The Photo-Lithographer, 1776 Broadway, New York, 
New York. 









How To Live Wisely and Well! 


“Successes and failures in life, measured in terms of health, 
happiness, efficiency and social adaptation depend largely on 
the nicety of balance which one is able to maintain more or 
less constantly in view of the strength and quality of integra. 
tion of the factors entering therein,” Dr. Frederick L. Patry 
maintains, in an article on the art of living wisely and well. 
Chief among these factors are heredity, environment, habit 
patterns, and choice and decisive reactions. In detail the 
author enumerates the following guideposts of mental 
hygiene: 

1. Maintain optimal health of body, because mind and 
body are integrated. 














2. Run on an even emotional keel. 





Recognize early factors of strain. 





Face the facts of reality squarely. 


Cultivate a well-balanced program of work, play, 
relaxation and sleep. 





wp & 






6. Use ambition, fantasy and imagination, but keep them 
within the bounds of possible individual achievement. 






7. Develop periods for relaxation. 





8. Forego selfish desires or immediate forms of gratifica- 
tion when the welfare of the group is concerned. 






g. Seek the consensus of your best judges in making 
doubtful decisions. 






10. Cherish and cultivate a wholesome sense of humor. 






11. Know yourself, improve yourself and be yourself. 





12. Do not dispense with critical and trained common 
sense. 







And to this we would add one more, and that is, “To love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart.” 
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HE RATHBUN & BIRD 
COMPANY, Inc. 


MACHINISTS 


FOR 


Lithographers 
Photo-Engravers 
Electrotypers 
Printers 








PLANTS MOVED 
MACHINES RE-CONDITIONED 
REPAIR SERVICE 


Since 1898 


85 GRAND STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel.: CAnal 6-4145-4146 














a | 


WHERE TO BUY 
fp Re” RE ee” 
TO SAVE MONEY 


[Uns FORM 
.euaniry PY 


Pp 
OLLETO 











ROB- PORT INKS 








Specializing in 


BLACKS 











No Shop Can Be Without 


HAMMER 
o77'setF ILM 


This is the basic emulsion used by the entire 
photo-lithographic industry. It renders line 
copy sharply, while its halftone treatment 
gives a complete scale of gradation. The 
same emulsion is also coated on glass. 


Send for trial package 


Other HAMMER Emulsions for graphic arts use in- 


clude: 

Medium Commercial Ortho Medium Commercial 
Extreme Contrast Super Process 

Slow Process 


Matte surface or non-halation backing on special order. 





= REG. TRADE MARK- 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO. 


3547 Ohio Avenue, 161 West 22nd St., 
St. Louis, Mo. New York City. 














We Are Geared to Meet 
Your Immediate Requirements for 


LITHOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 


MIO ihibis Tt OWN 


OFFSET RUBBER BLANKETS 


SURESET COMPOUND 
WAX COMPOUND 


FLANNELS 


Specializing in 
READY SILK SEWN MOLLETON COVERS 
SMOOTH OR GRAIN LEATHER ROLLERS 


INCORPORATED 








CHICAGO 


402 S. Market St. 
Phone . . Wabash 6935 


NEW YORE 


100 Lafayette St. 
Phone . . CAnal 6-1646 








Established 1893 
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STRAIGHT TO THE MARKED 





FOR MORE SALES 


Jhe NEW 
HAMMERMILL 











SAMPLE BOOK BRINGS YOU 
SELLING SUGGESTIONS 
AND USABLE IDEAS 


n increasing number of advertising managers 
are finding Hammermill Offset excellent for broad- 
sides and small folders where they want a bulky 
sheet approximating bond paper finish, and one 
which will fold well. The = strong fibres of 
Hammermill Offset assure that strength. Ham- 
mermill Offset also lies flat without troublesome 
tendency to curling, wavy edges, wrinkling or 
stretching on accurate register jobs. It is a closed, 
compact, non-absorbent paper free from fuzz or 
lint. Each sheet is surface-sized to assure depend- 
able engraving reproductions. 


Send the coupon for the brand-new sample book, 
now on the press, that you may see the fine texture 
of Hammermill Offset, its crisp liveliness and its 
brilliant blue-white color. The sample book brings 
you selling suggestions and usable ideas. 


/ 


a 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, 
Erie, Penna. 





RLM, 


A copy, please, of the new Hammermill Offset Sample Book with selling 
suggestions and usable ideas for advertising men and sales managers. 


ADDRESS . , 
"(Attach ¢ to your » badness letterhead, please) 























—— 
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Lithographer’s salesmen who try to impress prospects 
with the mechanical facilities of their plants succeed in creat- 
ing surprisingly little interest, according to a survey of print- 
ing buyers made by the Business Training Corporation, 
under the direction of the United Typothetae of America. 








The results of this survey also reveal that the only two 
factors of universal interest to buyers are the following: 






1, The printing organization’s record for high character 
and reliability, and 







2. The printer’s, or his salesman’s, specialized experience 
in the class of printing which the prospect desires. 







Outstanding conclusions of this interesting study may be 
summarized as follows: 







“Among the buyers who were interviewed in order to find 
the correct answers, there were naturally considerable varia- 
tions in buying policy and in the emphasis placed on different 
features. A striking fact, however, was the surprisingly small 
number of buyers who want information as to presses and 
other equipment. Indeed, it seems safe to conclude that 
descriptions of mechanical facilities for printing, such as are 
frequently presented in some detail in sales talks, are almost 
atotal loss; they bore the average buyer and seldom have any 
real sales-making value. 













“Very few of the buyers used the word ‘reliability.’ Usually 
they referred to more specific things which happened to stand 
out prominently in their recent experience. It is convenient 
: group under this general heading, however, the following 
actors: 









“1. A policy of charging fair prices. Buyers want to feel 
sure they are getting full value for their money. Realizing 
their own inability to pass judgment on printing costs and 
values, they would like to do business only with printers 
whom they can trust to give them a square deal. Very few 
buyers would admit that they would be willing to have 
prices so low that the printer could not make a profit, but 
many expressed skepticism that this would ever happen. 










"2. Specifications, followed absolutely. When quantity, 
Paper, engravings, design, and other specifications have been 
agreed upon, all buyers want them observed rigidly. They 
even object in some instances to changes in their favor, such 
a8 supplying paper of a higher quality. 







") Promises kept. This refers chiefly to promises of deliv- 
cry. While some buyers admit that this is not a matter of 
Prime importance with all their printing, nevertheless they 
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commonly take the ground that the printer who disappoints 
them in delivery in unimportant cases cannot be relied upon 
to handle jobs which actually require delivery when 
promised. 


“4. Judgment in accepting work. There is a general reali- 
zation that for a printer to attempt work he is not properly 
equipped to produce means to boost costs unnecessarily; and 
many buyers show vital interest in whether a printer not 
equipped for their work will be honest enough to say so. 


“While individual buyers have prejudices and peculiarities 
all their own, and often place more importance on one of 
these four points than on the others, yet all buyers consider 
to some extent these four elements of reliability in selecting 
a printer to whom they constantly give out work. 


“One fundamental truth which was amply confirmed by 
this investigation and which should be thoroughly grasped 
by every printer and printing salesman is this: The more 
experienced the buyer, the more cautious he is in making 
sure that a plant is reliable on all four tests before even 
giving him a chance to figure on a printing job. 


“Buyers consulted during the investigation were unani- 
mous in placing a high value on a plant’s specialized experi- 
ence; but about all they had to say as to its influence in 
determining their selection of a printer could be summed 
up in the statement that they wanted skilled advice in secur- 
ing the best kind of printing for each purpose. The advan- 
tages buyers gained as a result of the printer’s specialized 
experience may be boiled down to the following: 


“1, More effective printing. Some buyers customarily 
leave many details undecided. Others plan their printing in 
complete detail before calling in the printer. Even under 
the latter conditions, at least 95 per cent are anxious to have 
suggestions on how to make it more effective. 


“2. More economical printing. Frequent instances were 
related in which the printer by his knowledge of materials 
and processes, had assisted buyers to plan printing so that it 
could be produced more economically than would have been 
the case without his help. This form of printing service is 
always highly appreciated and is regarded by buyers as one 
of the surest ways to secure and hold accounts. 


“2. The right quality for the job. Most buyers lay great 
stress on their desire for a happy medium between excessive, 
high-priced quality, on one side, and noticeable cheapness, 
on the other side. They look to the printer, with his special- 
ized experience, to steer them along the middle of the 
channel.” 
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A Full Line of... VABI-IYPE 


Every person owning an offset 


C H E M I C A L S press or interested in offset print- 
hould k he Vari-T 
& SUPPLIES eeaeeay a taines 


FOR THE This writing machine permits the 
use of 260 instantly interchange- 


WET or DRY PLATE | 
able type plates, and provides for 
PROCESS variable spacing of both letters 


and lines. 


VARI-TYPER GIVES TYPE -SET 


SINCE 1865 EFFECT AT A LOW COST 
Ask for circular, type catalogue and 
PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


price list 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 


622 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ee eevee 
L_. ‘| 17 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


orrseT INK § titHo 


Deeprone Orrset BLAck 






























































The jet black density of this ink plus its good working press properties will please you. Deep- 
tone Offset Black No. N-11505 prints sharp and clean and meets your demands for the maximum 
A trial run will furnish you with convincing proof of its outstanding 


value and indicate why so many lithographers prefer it—particularly for their long run jobs. 


in black, and white contrast. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO., INC. 


Makers of Printing, Litho and Litho Offset Inks 


591-3-5 Eleventh Ave. Tel. BRyant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO: 440 West Superior St. Tel. Superior 3481 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.: 417 E. Pico St. Tel. Prospect 0475 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.: 518 Natchez St. Tel. Main 4421 
SAN FRANCISCO: 345 Battery St. Tel. Garfield 3750 
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Every once in a while a business man asks himself why he 
yelongs to the trade association of his industry. It is a proper 
and natural question—a business man always wants to know 
why he spends money for this and for that—he gives every 
item of expense a periodic scrutiny—is it producing value 
received for his business? What would happen if he did not 
belong, and what would happen if the trade association did 
not exist? Does the industry make any more money because 
there is a trade association or would conditions and profits be 
worse than they are? What is it worth to have a trade asso- 
cation working in the interest of his industry? 


First of all, the trade association is the general repository 
of information pertinent to the industry — it is the place 
where progress or retrogression is reflected—it is the place 
where problems peculiar to the industry are brought together 
for acommon purpose. Does the self-sufficient business man 
asert that he does not care what the rest of the industry is 
doing?—that he cannot make more profits by knowing his 
competitor’s methods better ?—that he cannot learn by study- 
ing the composite results of his industry? 


Let us be more specific—does the business man contend 
that the picture presented by his trade association is not repre- 
sentative of the entire industry—that too few are contributing 
their figures and their cooperation? Then let him ask him- 
self whether his company is taking part in all the activities 
of the association which will make it full-rounded and valu- 
able enough to be attractive to all members of the industry. 
Can one take out without putting in? 


Is it worth while to know the average unit selling price of 
acommodity compared with your own selling price? Do you 
know whether your volume is increasing or decreasing faster 
than the industry as a whole? Are you holding your place in 
the industry? Would your salesmen work more effectively 
if they knew that your company is losing ground or gaining ? 


KORN’S 


LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS 











sai CRAYON PAPER PENCILS 
” STICK TUSCHE 

a LIQUID TUSCHE 

- RUBBING INK 

” TRANSFER INK 


AUTOGRAPHIC TRANSFER INK 
MUSIC-PLATE TRANSFER INK 










Manufactured by 


KORN, INC. 


NEW YORK 


WM. 
120 Centre Street 


— 
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WHY DOES ANYONE BELONG TO A 
TRADE ASSOCIATION? 












These questions can be answered authoritatively if your com- 
pany and others are willing to pool their experiences in the 
statistical work of your trade association. 







Do you believe that some of your competitors are making 
a raid on your customers? Do you disbelieve the stories that 
your salesmen bring in from the customers? Are you able to 
discuss conditions frankly and honestly with your competi- 
tor? Every business man has his own theory of success—all 
theories are subject to trial and error—your trade association 
offers you an opportunity to adjust the conditions that retard 
the success of the industry. None can prosper unless the 
industry itself is successful. 




















No establishment is so small or so large that it cannot 
benefit from the experiences of its competitors, that it cannot 
manage more wisely by knowing what others are accom- 
plishing, that it cannot sell more goods profitably by playing 
the game squarely, with honest respect for competitors. Does 
anyone doubt that a strong community of interest should 
exist between business men experiencing the same problems, 
selling the same commodity to the same customers? Is any- 
thing more appropriate than the trade association as the 
common meeting ground for such a community of interest? 
Are you individually doing your part to make such a meet- 
ing place helpful and attractive to all members of the indus- 
try, not merely by your financial support and your critical 
advice but by promoting the activities that will make your 
trade association useful and indispensable to every establish- 


ment of your industry? 


















These pointed questions are not intended to be answered 
individually—they are merely suggestive of certain lines of 
thought. However, if you care to answer this question, “What 
would make this trade association more interesting and help- 
ful to you?”, we would derive considerable aid from your 
thought, without committing you in any way. 
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POLYGRAPHIC CO. OF AMERICA 


310 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
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ECONOMIZING WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY 


By ROBERT E. BILLINGS 
Advertising Dept, Richfield Oil Corp. of N.Y. 


N our production of printed matter such as house organs, 

sales bulletins, folders, booklets, price lists, etc., we select 
the photo lithographic process in preference to other pro- 
cesses. Our reasons for choosing this comparatively new 
medium are many. The most important factor, however, to 
be considered when a printing job is to be done, is the ques- 
tion of producing it economically. We have learned from 
experience that by reproducing directly from original copy 
without the use of cuts or the necessity of type-setting and 
proof reading, our printing costs are substantially reduced. 


We also find that photo-lithography is particularly adapt- 
able for special sales bulletins. Formerly our messages to the 
sales organization were handled by the limited mimeograph 
method of reproduction. Offset, however, offers much greater 
possibilities especially in view of the fact that any layout 
desired, with illustrations and hand lettered captions, can 
be used without additional cost. 








= QI Werry Christmas to the Industrp 


ENGRAVERS 


CRAND 


A 
Complete 
PHOTO PLATE 
MAKING PLANT 

AT YOUR 
SERVICE 
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129-135 LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 


Telephone: CAnal 6-2990-1 


WE OPERATE NO PRESSES 


Photo-lithography is also ideal for house organs. Our house 
organ, which consists of a sixteen page, saddle stitched book. 
let 8!4 x 11 in size is reproduced entirely by offset. The 
factor of economy in this process can only be paralleled by 
the unusual flexability of the medium. Limitless ways of 
presenting text are available, which would be prohibitive by 
other processes because of additional cost that would be in- 
curred for cuts. Engraving costs are eliminated in photo- 
lithography, thus permitting the use of as many illustrations 
per page as desired. 


The writer believes the photo-lithographic process to be 
the ideal method for producing the ordinary printing job, 
particularly when the question of economy is involved. 


We use it, like the results, and recommend it highly! 
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IN PLATES 


THAT PRINT 
CAD 







All Types of Press Plates 










Color Corrected Negatives 
Ready for the Machine 

















Originals for Hand Transferring 






Hand Transferred Press Plates 
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“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


This Handy Reference Page is a regular monthly feature of THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 
Tear it out and tack it up in the shop. It is an accurate guide to reliable firms. 





Listings are carried on this page at the rate of One Dollar Per Line per Month or Ten Dollars a Year Payable in Advance 
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PRODUCT or SERVICE 





PRODUCT or SERVICE 








ACIDS 

*Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
ADDRESSING AND MAILING SERVICES 

*Paramount Multigraphing Co., 303 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


ALBUMEN 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
*Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


ASPHALTUM 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ARTISTS 
Hugo L. Sachs, 7 West 20th Street, New York, N. Y. 
BENDAY MEDIUMS 
*Ben Day, Inc., 118 East 28th Street, New York, N. Y. 
*Craftint Company, 210 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


BINDING 
*Spiral Binding Co., 148 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


BLANKETS 
*Bainbridge, Philip M., (Goodrich Rubber Blankets), 37 E. 28th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
*Vulcan Proofing Co., 58th Street and First Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CAMERAS 
Repro Art Mach. Co., Wayne Ave. & Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastman, Kodak & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sullebarger Co., E. T., 116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
*Wesel Mfg. Co., F., Scranton, Pa. 
CHEMICALS 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
*Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Co., 517 S. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
*Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
*Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
*Phillips & Jacobs, 622 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Pitman Co., Harold M., 26-38 Cornelsion Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., 
and 5ist Avenue and 33rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
COMPOSITION 
*Composing Room, The, 325 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
*Lino Typography, Inc., 225 W. 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Southworth Machine Co., Portland, Maine. 
CRAYONS-LITHO 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
*Korn, Inc., Wm., 120 Centre Street, New York, N. Y. 
CUT-OUTS 
F.C. O. Company, 155 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
DEEP ETCH SUPPLIES 
“Pitman Co., Harold M., 26-38 Cornelsion Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5ist Avenue and 33rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
DIES—Die Cutting 
Fountain Die Cutters and Finishers, Inc.., 
York, N. Y. 
B. Freedman Die Cutting Co., 12 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 
DIE CUTTING, MOUNTING 
“Consolidated Mounting and Finishing Co., 516 W. 34th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
DIES—Steel Rule 
P. & J. Die Co., 419 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
ETCHES 
“Parker Printing Preparation Co.,225 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 


155 Sixth Avenue, New 


_—_—_—_—_— 
*Advertisers in this issue. 
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FILMS 
Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
*Hammer Dry Plate Co., 106 West 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 
*Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
*Polygraphic Co. of America, 310 E. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
FLANNEL 
¢ *Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
*Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
Senefelder Co., 32 Greene Street, New York, N. Y. 
GLYCERINE 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
*Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
GRAINING 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
GRAINING—Plates 
*Lithographic Plate Graining Co., 41 Box Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McKenna, James J., 525 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc., 17 Vandewater St., New York 
GRAINING—Machines 
Zarkin Machine Co., 335 East 27th Street, New York, N. Y. 
GUM ARABIC 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
HAND ROLLERS 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
*Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
INKS 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
*Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
*J.H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc., 47 Watts Street, New York, N. Y. 
*Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 440 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
*Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Place, New York, N. Y. 
*Superior Printing Ink Co., Inc., 295 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
Williams Co., Inc., R. S., 257 West 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
INSURANCE—Screens 
Milton Grunauer, 64 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
INSURANCE—Workmens Compensation 
N. Y. Printers & Bookbinders Mutual Insurance Co., 147 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LAMPS 
*Jos. Gelb Co., 250 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 
*Macbeth Arc Lamp Co., 875 North 28th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
LENSES 
*Goerz American Optical Co., C.P., 317 East 34th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 
MACHINISTS 
*Gegenheimer, Inc., Wm., 78 Roebling Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*Rathbun & Bird Co., Inc., The, 85 Grand Street, New York, N. Y. 
MOLESKIN 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
*Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
MOLLETON 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
*Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
MOUNTING, DIE CUTTING 
Freedman, Wm. A., 657 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
MOUNTING AND FINISHING 
*Service Die Cutting Co., 155 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
OFFSET PLATE ENGRAVINGS 
*Minotti, Inc., M. A., 127 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
Offset Engravers Associates, Inc., 42-48 E. 20th St., New York, N. Y. 
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PRODUCT or SERVICE 





PAPER 
*Baldwin Paper Co., 233 Spring Street, New York, N. Y. 
*Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 75 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 
*Cantine Paper Co., Martin, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
*Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 
*International Paper Co., The, 220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
*Lathrop Paper Co., 155 Perry Street, New York, N. Y. 
*Moxwell Paper Co., Franklin, Warren Co., O. 
*Millar & Co., George W., 284 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
*Royal Card & Paper Co., Iith Avenue and 25th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 
PLATES—Aluminum 
Aluminum Co. of America, 1823 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing ink Corp., 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
PLATES—Dry 
*Hammer Dry Plate Co., 106 West 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 
*Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
PLATES—Zinc 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
*Lithographic Plate Graining Co., 41 Box Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*National Litho Plate Co., The, 35 Meadow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc., 17 Vandewater St., New 
York, N. Y. 
PLATE COATING EQUIPMENT 
Lanston Monotype Equip. Co., Locust & 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Zarkin Machine Co., 335 East 27th Street, New York, N. Y. 
PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 
*Miles Machinery Co., 18 East léth Street, New York, N, Y. 


PRESSES, NEW 
*Griffiths Co., Inc., John, 38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
*Harris * Seybold « Potter Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
*Hoe & Co., Inc., R., 138th Street and East River; New York, N. Y. 
*Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
*New Era Press Mfg. Co., 38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
*Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Ptg. Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
*Webendorfer-Wills Co., Inc., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
PRESSES, SECONDS 
*Miles Machinery Co., 18 East l6th Street, New York, N. Y. 
REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
*Miles Machinery Co., 18 East l6th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ROLLERS 
*Sam'l Bingham's Son Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
*Ideal Roller Co., Long Island City, N. Y., and Chicago, Ill. 
*Vulcan Proofing Co., 58th Street and First Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SCREENS—Halftone 
*Repro Art Machinery Co., Wayne and Berkeley Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
SHADING MEDIUMS 
*Ben Day, Inc., 118 East 28th Street, New York, N. Y. 
*Craftint Mfg. Co., 210 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


STRIPPING TABLE 
*Jos. Gelb Co., 250 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


SULPHUR 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 


Ave., New York, N. Y. 
*Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
TRANSFER PAPER 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
*Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PROOFS 
*New York Type Transfer Co., 561 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


TUSCHE 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
*Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 
Coxhead Co., Ralph C., 17 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


TYPOGRAPHY 
*Composing Room, The, 325 West 37th Street. New York, N. Y. 
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USED NEGATIVES METAL AND HYPO 

*Consolidated Metal Refining Co., Inc., 114 Green St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
VARNISH 

*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 100 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

*Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 

*J.H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc., 47 Watts Street, New York, N. Y. 

*Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Place, New York, N. Y. 
VARNISHES—OVERPRINT 

*Hilo Varnish Corp., 42 Stewart Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WASHUP EQUIPMENT 

*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 

Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

*William Gegenheimer, Inc., 78 Roebling St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

VOGELTYPE PAPER 
Vogeltype Co., 24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








How About Other Flavors? 


Because tapioca has valuable adhesive qualities, the U. §. 
Post Office has been using tapioca flour as a base for gum- 
ming postage stamps. Mixed with a quantity of glucose, to 
improve the taste, the back of a postage stamp has some of 
the characteristics of the well known mucilagious tapioca 


pudding. 
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Value of Research. 

There are many possibilities for the further advance 
of lithography and one thing seems sure: the progress 
of the industry will be far more rapid, more certain, and 
more profitable, if modern scientific methods of investiga- 
tion are employed. Following this the accurate advice 
and conclusions so obtained must be put into use. 
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OFFSET PLATES 


FOR THE TRADE 
DEEP ETCH or ALBUMEN 








Modern Facilities for Producing 
Quality Line or Halftone Zinc 
Plates, Black and White; also 
Duo-Tone, Size up to 32 x 43. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
REASONABLE PRICES 


We Also Maintain a 
LINE AND HALFTONE 
FILM SERVICE 











NEWICK BROTHERS, Inc. 


NEWARK. N. J. 


187 SYLVAN AVENUE 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS 





Abstracts of important current articles, patents, and books, 
compiled by the Research Department of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts represent statements 
made by the authors of articles abstracted, and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of the Research Department. 
Information concerning the books or periodicals abstracted may 
te obtained directly by addressing the Department of Litho- 
graphic Research, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 












NEGATIVE MAKING 






ECONOMICAL PHOTO-LITHO. F. J. Tritton. Modern 
Lithographer and Offset Printer, 31, No. 7, July 1935, pp. 173-4. 
The author recommends a simple technique of dot retouching 
involving the use of special matt-backed process film for the 
negative, which should have a shadow dot of approximately the 
required size, so that only highlights and middle tones require 
retouching. The dots should not be too sharp, and the negative 
should be light in appearance and rather flat. Details are given 
for adjusting these features. The density is added by pencil work. 














COLOR SENSITVVTY. AND LIGHT FILTERS. Ill. K. 
Stotzer. Reproduktion, 5: 168-71, October 1934. The practical 
details of sensitometry with an Eder-Hecht sensitometer are de- 
scribed. The light source suggested for this is a 2 mg. magnesium 
fash. The gray scale and filters can also be placed in a camera 
and exposed to white paper illuminated by any light source, 
such as the arc lamps used in practice. Thus, on a single plate 
ae obtained sensitometric data for four color filters. The in- 
terpretation of results is discussed. (Monthly Abstract Bulletin of 
Eastman Kodak Company, 21, p. 220, 1935.) 












CONTRAST AND GRADATION IN NEGATIVE MAK- 
ING. M. Leeden. Modern Lithographer and Offset Printer, 31, 
No. 7, July 1935, pp. 175, 177. A brief discussion of the relation 
between the speed of a dry plate and the quality of illumination. 







A PRACTICAL LITHOGRAPHER’S VIEWPOINT ON 
THE VALUE OF DOT ETCHING WHEN APPLIED TO 
DEEP-ETCH PRESS PLATES. H. Keusch. National Lithog- 
rapher, 42, No. 7, July 1935, pp. 28, 30. The combination of dot- 
ttched positives and deep-etched plates is a distinct advance in 
lithography. The author gives reasons for his opinion that color- 
paration negatives should be corrected by the staining method, 
and that dry plates are more economical, in the long run, than 
wet plates in the making of positives for dot etching. 










THE EFFECT OF WATER ON THE DISTORTION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC FILMS. A. Charriou and S. Valette. 
Photographic Journal, 75 (New Series, 59), No. 9, Sept. 1935, pp- 
516-20. Experiments on the effect of water on the dimensions of 
tlms are described. It was found that the linear dimensions of 
doth cellulose nitrate and cellulose acetate films increase when 
atmospheric moisture increases. The equilibrium of hydration 
sestablished more quickly than that of dehydration. All films 
stretch when steeped in water and contract when dried, the 
contraction being greater than the original stretching. The con- 
action is much greater for films covered with photographic 
‘mulsion than for bare films, and is increased by quick drying. 
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PRECISION MEASUREMENT OF COLOR VALUES 
APPLIED TO COLOR REPRODUCTION PROCESSES. 
W. C. Huebner. Photo-Engravers’ Bulletin, 25, No. 1, Aug. 
1935, pp. 34-8. An explanation is given of the use of the “Color- 
valhuemeter” in measuring colors printed by gravure, and of the 
use of the “Dotvalhuescope” in measuring dot or grain sizes 
on positives for deep etch, or dot sizes on photo-engraved copper 
plates. 


DIFFRACTION THEORY OF HALF-TONE. X. A. 
Fruwirth. American Photo-Engraver, 27, No. 10, Oct. 1935, pp. 
780-5. The following subjects are discussed: rapidity of lenses, 
effective aperture, depth of field, stops, uniformity of illumination 
over the field. 


PHOTOMECHANICAL COLOR REPRODUCTION. A. 
Murray. U. S. Patent No. 2,008,290 (July 16, 1935). The method 
of producing color separation images for use in a photomechan- 
ical color printing process, which comprises creating the original 
sketch or color photograph with coloring materials differing in 
color saturation and having incorporated in certain of the colors 
a quantity of fluorescent material, successively exposing a series 
of sensitized layers to light reflected by said original with a 
suitable filter interposed and giving a supplemental exposure 
to certain of said sensitized layers while exposing the original 
to radiation of a wave-length which excites the fluorescent 
material and positioning in front of the sensitized layer a filter 
which absorbs light of the wave length of the exciting light. 


PLANOGRAPHIC PRINTING SURFACES 
AND PLATE PREPARATION 


PRINTING PROCESSES; PRINTING-SURFACES. Multi- 
graph Co. (Assignees of G. S. Rowell.) British Patent No. 
430,112 (1935). A composition which may be used for etching, 
damping, or cleaning the non-printing areas of a zinc or alum- 
inum planographic printing-plate, or as the dispersed phase in 
a dual-function emulsoid ink, comprises an aqueous solution of 
ammonium acid phosphate, ammonium or sodium nitrate, and 
nickel nitrate, with or without glycerine or an organic colloid. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN PLATE-MAKING EN- 
COURAGES THE DEMAND FOR SOMETHING NEW. 
C. F. Geese. National Lithographer, 42, No. 8, July 1935, p. 16. 
Deep-etched plates are a great improvement, but are limited in 
life by the wearing of the grain. The author suggests a possible 
development of plates having a porous or absorbent surface 
similar to the texture of lithographic stone. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRINTING-SURFACES. A. H. 
Stevenson. (Assignee of M. de Sperati and J. Filippi.) British 
Patent No. 430,803 (1935). In carrying out the process, a layer 
of gelatin containing a small amount of dextrine and slightly 
hardened is applied to a support, e.g. a glass plate or film, and 
the surface is granulated. A fine-grain silver bromide or chloro- 
bromide emulsion is applied to the gelatin layer and exposed to 
a negative of the image through a refraction screen formed by 
exposing a bichromated gelatin layer to light under a ground- 
glass screen and washing to develop a collographic grain. The 
plate is developed in a metol-hydroquinone developer and 
bleached with a solution of potassium bromide, copper sulphate, 
and potassium bichromate or chromic acid. The plate is then 
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washed, dried, and inked with the usual leather, gelatin, or 
rubber rollers. 


SANDS FOR GRAINING ZINC OFFSET PLATES 
SUBJECT OF MICROSCOPIC STUDY. Anonymous. Print- 
ing Equipment Engineer, 50, No. 5, Aug. 1935, pp- 16, 18, 22. 
A microscopic study was made of the effects of various types of 
abrasives on zinc lithographic plates by M. S. Kantrowitz and 
E. W. Spencer, of the United States Government Printing Office. 
A finer and more porous grain was found to produce better 
water absorption and thus permit a reduction of the water-ink 
ratio. Photomicrographs of suitable and unsuitable graining 
sands are shown, and specifications for two grades of flint sand 
are given. 


AQUATONE—ARISTOCRAT OF OFFSET. R. F. Salade. 
Inland Printer, 95, No. 5, Aug. 1935, pp. 35-6. A description of 
the preparation of Aquatone plates by the older and newer 
methods is supplemented by brief descriptions of the inks, damp- 
ening solutions, rollers, and the working methods involved in 
their use, and a list of the advantages obtained by the process. 


OVERCOMING PRINTING-DOWN TROUBLES. M. 
Leeden. Modern Lithographer and Offset Printer, 31, No. 8, 
Aug. 1935, p. 197. Printing-down troubles are nearly always 
caused by variations in exposure time. To avoid this, the author 
advises the standardization of the sensitive solution, the adjust- 
ment of the solution thickness to the plate grain, the use of 
electrical heating in the whirler, the standardization of the time 
of heating, the use of a photoelectric device to ensure the proper 
amount of exposure, and the avoidance of excessive heating of 
the printing frame. [ Abstractor’s note: No mention is made of 
the effects of variations in atmospheric moisture, probably the 
most important factor affecting the sensitivity: of dichromated 
colloid films. ] 


DEEP-ETCH PROCESSES. L. Linzell. British and Colontal 
Printer and Stationer, 117, No. 356, Aug. 15, 1935, pp. 164-6. 
The advantages and disadvantages of deep-etch processes are 
discussed. The author favors a process based on the original 
instructions issued by the Bolt Court Technical School, and 
describes plate preparation, coating, and developing by this 
method. In a recent modification of the deep-etch process, iron 
perchloride is used for the final cleaning or etching. The etching 
operation, the formation of the image, the removal of the stencil, 
and the drying of the plate are described. 


EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


DAMPENING METHOD AND MEANS FOR PLANO- 
GRAPHIC PRINTING. W. B. Wescott. U. S. Patent No. 
2,007,588 (July 9, 1935). Method of dampening planographic 
printing plates and like surfaces, which comprises charging a 
microforaminous material [a material full of very small holes] 
with an aqueous solution of glycerin and passing the substan- 
tially saturated material over the surface of the plate. 


WHEN ROLLER STREAK PROBLEMS PRESENT 
THEMSELVES, PRESSMEN SHOULD GET AT THE 
CAUSE. C. F. Geese. National Lithographer, 42, No. 9, Sept., 
1935, p. 18. A cause of roller streaks may be the formation on 
the roller of a shiny film of dried gum and acids from the 
fountain, causing loss of traction and thus allowing slippage. 


This coating is not removed when the ink is washed off, by 
requires treatment with chemicals or abrasives. 


PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF PRINTING 
ROLLERS. C. Neubert. U. S. Patent No. 2,004,508 (June 11, 
1935). The process of making printing rollers including the 
steps of mixing substantially one part concentrated aqueous 
caoutchouc dispersion, one part gelatinous substance, and two 
parts glycerine, coagulating the mixture, and vulcanizing the 


coagulate. 


PAPER AND INK 


EASING HARD-SIZED PAPER TROUBLES. “Litho. 
Overseer”. Modern Lithographer and Offset Printer, 31, No. 8, 
Aug. 1935, p. 201. The use of a stiffer ink, a light impression, 
and the addition of gum and acid to the damping water will 
help to avoid hard-sized paper troubles. 


GENERAL 


PRELIMINARY PRECAUTIONS DECREASE PRINTING 
TROUBLES. “Inker”. Modern Lithogiapher and Offset Printer, 
31, No. 7, July 1935, pp. 188-9. It is recommended that all 
plates except those for cheap work be made up to fit the keys 
exactly. Grippers should be carefully set, and the gripper edge 
of the paper guarded from injury. The blanket should be dusted 
with sulfur after each washing, a good quality of ink used, and 
corrected lighting provided for judging colors. The advantages 
of “work and turn”, as a quick way of obtaining part of a multi- 
color job, are limited because of stretching and the difficulty of 
backing up wet work. 


. REPORT OF THE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT OF THE 
LITHOGRAPHIC TECHNICAL FOUNDATION. R. F. Reed. 
Lithographers’ Journal, 20, No. 2, May 1935, p. 68. This report 
summarizes the work of the Department of Lithographic Re- 
search for the past year on deep etch, lithographic papers, dot 
etching, and ink, touching also upon the research program, the 
subscribers’ experience questionnaire, and other types of service. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MORE COLOR PRINTING FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
INDUSTRY. G. A. Betts. Photo-Engravers’ Bulletin, 24: 567, 
March 1935. An insert to the article contains four-color illustra- 
tions from Meinograph plates. This is a method of hand-color- 
ing photographs on film overlays, and separating the colored 
film from the monochrome print by a sheet of paper while 
making tricolor separations. (Monthly Abstract Bulletin of East- 


man Kodak Company, 21, p. 201 1935.) 


PRINTING BLOCKS AND ROLLERS. C. J. Montgomery. 
British Patent No. 424,626 (1935). Printing blocks and rollers 
are prepared by producing a photograph of the original on 4 
light-sensitive layer, tanning the image, bombarding the tann 
image in an oscillating electric field with a finely divided acid- 
resisting substance, transferring the resulting image in the acid- 
resisting material to the surface of the block or roller, and 
etching the surface. (Monthly Abstract Bulletin of Eastman 


Kodak Company, 21, p. 269 (1935).) 
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TODAY! 


Industry 








@ The Lithographic is expanding 
rapidly. Its constant growth gives promise of 
an increasingly important, fertile market for 


manufacturers of equipment and supplies. 





@ Progressive suppliers to the lithographic field 
are sowing their seeds today for a rich harvest 





tomorrow. To perform this task quickly, effec- 
tively and economically leading concerns are 


using the advertising columns of 





The Photo-Lithographer 





® Keen reader interest in the vital information 





contained in its columns stamps this publication 
as the most valuable selling aid available to 
concerns desiring profitable contact with the 


lithographic industry. 
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1776 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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TYPOGRAPHIC 


SERVICE fe th 
hil fen ihe mentor dich =~ PRORPOo*hMROGRAP BSR 


have developed for the needs of our trade a 
























complete creative service, wise in the secrets of 





the craft, and able to furnish, at moderate cost — 


LINO offers everything that the Orrset, Pxoto-Litio and 






i yy £ A Ss Muttiuity trade may require in the field of composition. a) Not 
L A Y = “} U T by justa restricted selection of type faces... but almost every lype face 
Cc re) Pp ¥Y you may want! Not just straight composition, but intelligent treal- 






!,0int. You benefit from our years 


7 BR T VAP cs bea BK ment from an advertising stand 
al 


of experience in service to some of New York's largest advertising 
Ss £ T 7 UP agencies. GJ We can lay-out your copy for you... give you types 
od R Oo ay F 3 to fit the purpose. We make up the job and give you perfect proofs. 


More than that, we are in position to create ideas that you can sell 


}. —Priitdhed al . . . to write copy, furnish artwork, dummy-up your job ready to 


shoot a plate. (J We can take a bothersome detail off your hands, 
READY TO “SHOOT” 


Let us be your creative department ~«s you 








to leave you free for your important job of producing first class work. 






will turn out better jobs, and have more time to 


te ee” DAS aud NIGHT Sowvice 


L. 7 N TYPOGRAPHY, INC. 


225 WEST 39 ST. © NEW YORK 
i era oe eae nn ome 






PEnnsylvania 6-4708 
on to the drum. With MULTI-SLUG you can also have TWO LINES of 6 point in one channel. 


WRITE FOR TYPE SPECIMEN BOOK 
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4 OFFSET 


; ' 
~ Wy 


4 NINE FINISHES 
SEVEN WEIGHTS 


Always available . . .1000 cases of BULKTON OFFSET 
are carried in stock. The new sample book shows 
examples of every possible type of work that can 
be done on offset paper. 


NEW SAMPLE BOOK JUST RELEASED 
ASK FOR YOUR COPY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & CO. 


75-77 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone WOrth 2-0664-5-6-7-8-9 








